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Vemred  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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U.S. GAINS  IN  Uncle  Sam's  agreement  to  swap  600,000  bales  of  sur- 

COTTON-RUBBER      plus  cotton  to  John  Bull  for  82,000  tons  of  rubber  is 
AGREEMENT  beginning  to  look  like  a  clever  Yankee  deal.    At  current 

prices,  Samuel  already  has  a  $20,000,000  advantage.  When 
the  agreement  was  signed  last  June  23,  those  quantities  of  cotton  and 
rubber  were  of  about  equal  value  in  world  markets.    But  the  war  has 
changed  that.    Rubber,  being  a  highly  important  war  material,  has  in- 
creased in  value  nearly  50  percent  since  .the  deal  was  made.     The  New  York 
price  has  advanced  from             cents  a  pound  to  21  cents.    On  the  other 
hand,  cotton  has  declined  from  9»52  cents  a  pound  to  8.85»  (Associated 
Press.)   


FARMERS'  Gash  income  of  the  American  farmer  for  I939  probably 

INCOME  will  exceed  $7,900,000,000,  the  Government's  previous 

hopeful  estimate  for  the  year,  the  B^oreau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  said  yesterday.    Domestic  demands  and  agricultural  lorices  are 
rising,  the  bureau  noted,  and,  though  initial  speculative  war  gains  in 
commodity  prices  already  have  been  lost,  continuation  of  the  improved 
domestic  consumer  needs  is  counted  upon.     (internationa^l  News  Service.) 


WEATHER  .  The  European  Wcar  may  hasten  governmental  establish- 

REPORTS  ment  of  new  safety  and  rescue  facilities  for  transatlantic 

AT  SEA  air  travel.    Three  Federal  agencies,  the  Coast  Guard, 

Weather  Bureau  and  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  are  study- 
ing the  problems  imposed  by  the  struggle.     Chief  among  these  is  the  cessa- 
tion of  weather  reports  to  the  government  from  the  belligerent  countries, 
as  well  as  from  foreign- -ships .     One  proposed  solution  of  the  problem  calls 
for  stationing  six  or  eight  ships  in  the  Atlantic  equipped  with  meteorol- 
ogical instruments  and  capable  of  rescue  duty.    The  Weather  Bureau  would 
furnish  the  meteorological  equipment  and  personnel.     Interruption  of 
weather .reports  from  abroad  came  in  the  midst  of  the  Weather  Bureau's  ex- 
pansion program,  designed  in  large  part  to  give  aviation  better  flying 
data.    .,  F,  W.  Reichelde-rf er ,  new  chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  said  that 
meteorological  observations  of  the  patrol  ships  in  the  Atlantic  could  be 
supplemented  by  automatic  weather  reporting  devices.    He  explained  that 
some  had  been  developed  which  w^uld  report -by  radio  the  temperature, 
barometric  pressure,  humidity,  wind  direction  and  velocity.     It  might  be 
possible,  too,  he  said,  that  such  automatic  stations  could  be  made  to  re- 
oorf  visability  conditions,.  :  (Nev*/  York  Times.) 
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Blister  Rust  American  Forests  (Octo"ber)  contains  an  article, 

Destruction       "Blister  Rust  Threatens  The  Sugar  Pines",  "by  Winifield  B, 

Dunshee,  in  which  he  says  in  part:     "The  damage  caused  "by 
blister  rust  and  the  ra.^idity  of  its  development  in  a  forest  region  are 
proportional  to  the  number  and  susceptibility  of  the  ri'bes  growing  with- 
in and  around  the  pine  stands.    As  a  rule  in  young  stands  the  tallest 
and  most  vigorous  of  the  pines  are  the  ones  first  and  most  severely  at- 
tacked.   However,  in.  mat 'ore  trees  the  infection  often  works  slowly  and 
•the  trees  may  survive  for  majay  years. ..  .'While  the  mature  stands  can  often 
he  harvested  for  a  considerable,  period  of  ye^rs  ai*ter  blister  rust  ar- 
rives in  the  vicinity,  the  young  reproduction  is  destroyed  and  the  white 
pines  cannot  perpetuate  themselves  as  commercial  species  unless  protected 
from  blister  rust  infection.      Definitely  here  to  stay,  the  control  of 
white  pine  stands  of  California  have  become  subjects  of  paramo-'ont  impor- 
tance,   Fortunately,  control  measures  are  possible  and  practicablt,  since 
for  complete  control  it  is  nccessaTy  only  to  breakt  the  life  cycle  by 
destruction  of  the  currant  and  gooseberry  plants  in  and  near  the  trees. 
With  their  removal  from  pine  areas,  the  life  cycle  of  the  rust  is  inter- 
rupted and  the  source  of  the  pine- infecting  spores  destroyed.    This  pre- 
vents spread  of  the  disease  locally  and  effectively  protects  the  pine. 
Destroy  the  ribes  and  save  the  pines'.    This  sounds  like  a  simple 
measure  of  control  but  it  is  a  tremendous  task,  for  there  are  about 
fifteen  million  acres  of  commercially  valuable  white  and  sugar  pines  in 
the  United  States.    In  California  and  Oregon  sugar  pine  is  an  important 
forest  tree  on  some  three  million  acres  of  forest  land.    Currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes    are  also  native  and  more  or  less  abi-indant  on  a  large 
proportion  of  this  area.    Their  eradiC'-^tion  is  therefore  a  large  under- 
taking, and  the  southward  spread  of  blister  rust  from  Oregon  into  Cali- 
fornia is  already .taking  place  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  time  is  pres-' 
sing,,.. The  blister  rust  control  program  is  now  in  active  progress  in 
the  sugar  pine  region  of  California  and  Oregon.     The  federal  government, 
working  through  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Qp.arantine  and  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  as  well  as  the 
National  Park  Service  of  .the  Department  of  Interior,  is  vigorously  apply- 
ing control  measures  to  save  the  magnificient  sugar  pine  forests  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  southern  Cascades.    Succesb  depends  upon  continued 
large-scale  eradic-^tion  of  ribes  during  the  next  few  years  and  the  active 
cooperation  of  public,  state,  and  private  agencies  i^n  this  work". 

Future  in  .  An  editorial  in  the^Utah  Farmer  (September  25)  reads 

Agriculture       in  part  as  follows;     "Even  with  the  depressions  we  have 

had,  the  low  prices  of  farm  products,  and  the  problems 
we  have  had  to  meet,  we  believe  there  is  a  great  future  for  those  who 
till  the  soil.    With  new  information,  new  ideas,  new  determination,  new 
energy,  new  devotion,  you  can  bring  forth  new  opportunities,  new  develop- 
ments and  new  and  profitable  sources  of  farm  income.    Hake  every  effort 
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to  get  out  of  the  ruts.    Head  of  what  others  are  doing.    Visit  other 
farmers,  you  may  gain  ideas  that  will  help  you.    There  is  a  future  for 
farming,  like  other  industries  the  one  v/ho  succeeds  is  one  who  takes 
advantage  of  ever^'  resource  of  the  farm". 

This  xmhli cation  also  contains  another  editorial,  which  says: 
"We  are  living  in  a  day  when  many  chsjiges  are  taking  place  in  agriculture 
Wonders  are  being  accomplished  in  the  development  of  hybrids  of  all  kinds 
Scientists  pre  crossing  one  'breed  of  animals  with  another  v/ith  unusual 
results.     In  the  horticultural  field  they  a.re  crossing  the  dewberry  with 
the  raspberry  and  producing  the  boysenberry.     They  pre  crossing  one 
kind  of  a  chicken  with  ajiothor  kind  to  develop  a  certain  color  of  flesh 
or  meat... Just  where  all  this  development  and  crossing  is  going  to  end 
no  one  seems  to  knov/.    One  thing  is  very  sure,  if  you  want  to  keep  up 
to  dpte  and  know  what  is  going  on  in  farming  you  must  read  about  it. 
New  things  are.  happening  all  the  time.    V7e  have  suggested  only  enough 
of  these  nev/  changes  to  let  you  know  that  farming  today  is  not  whet  it 
was  a  few  years  ago." 

Precocity  in  It  is  felt  by  a  good  many  that  the  best  and  highest 

Fall  P^allets'     egg  producers  in  a 'flock  of  poultry  axe  almost  invariably 

those  that  start  the  laying  yer^r  early  and  get  under  way 
during  the  first  3  months  at  a  fairly  high  rate  of  production.    Dr.  W.C, 
Thompson,  of  the  New-  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  St-tion,   states  that 
there  is  evidence  to  show  th.^t  such  precocity  in  pullets  is  largely  in- 
herited and  that  because  of  this  it  is  a  good  plan  for  practical  poultry- 
men  to  mark  the  pullets  that  are  §oing  into  production  in  the  fall  so 
that  they  may  be  identified  later  and  used  as  breeders  the  following 
year.    He  says,  "With  flocks  that  are  so  hatched  and  reared  as  to  go 
into  egg  yield  i:i  early  October,  as  is  the  case  in  most  New  Jersey  dis- 
tricts, it  is  necessary  to  k:iow  what  rate  and  what  amount  of  production 
is  necessary  in  order  that  individuals  may  be  termed  precocious  layers. 
If  the  pullets  are  not  managed  under  artificial  lights,  precocious  pro- 
duction might  be  described  as  being  at  least  10  eggs  per  bird  for  Novem- 
ber, and  lU  per  bird  for  December.    If  the  pullets  are  managed  under 
artificial  lights  and  are  given  a  13-hour  lighted  day  and  the  proper 
management  to  go  v;ith  it,  these  minimum  production  figures  might  be 
expected  to  rise  by  one  egg  for  October,  2  eg^'s  for  November,  and  2  or 
3  eggs  for  December."    (American  Poultry  Journal,  October). 

Tropical  Development  of  the  first  manage steen  orchard  in  the 

Pruit  Americas  has  been  accomplished  b"  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 

Experimental  G-^rdens  in  Panama,  and  is  decl-^red  to  prove 
th'-^t  the  fragile  ^nd  luscious  fruit  of  the  Oriental  tropics  can  be  made 
to  thrive  there.    Experts  declare  that  the  quality  and  flavor  of  the 
fruit  v/ill  be  popular  in  Ame?:'ica  when  it  c^n  be  produced  commercially, 
(Evening  Star,  September  29). 
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Congress,  ■  "     '     '      The  SENATE  received  financial  reports  and  other 
Sept.  28  information  froTTi  the  Federal  Crop  InS'jrance  Corporation 

and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Associated  Cooperatives,  Inc., 
pursuant  to  S.Res.l50  (S.Doc. I32. )   (p.  69.)  ' 

Both  Houses  received  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  proposed 
'legislation  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  pullorijim  and  other  poultry 
diseases,  and  to  improve  poultry  and  hatcheriesS;  to  Senate  Com.  on  Agri- 
culture and  Eorostry  and  House  Com.  on 'Agriculture, " (pp.  fO,  82.) 

The  Senate  received  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agric^xLture  pro- 
posed legislation  to  permjlt  the  Department  to  "deduct  all  expenses  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  including 
animals;  to  Com.,  on  Agri,  and  Forestry,   (p.  JO,) 

Received  the  annual  report  of  the  Extension  Service -for  1938;  to 
Com.  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  .  (p.  70.)  - 

The  Senate  ad,i o^arned  until  Monday,  Oct,  2,  at  which  time  debate 
.on  the  neutrality  Dill  is  expected  to  hegin,(pp.  72-73') 

The  HOUSE  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
trcinsmitting  proposed  legislation  to  facilitate  and  sim.plify  national 
forest  adm.inistration;  to  Com,  on  Agricult'ire,   (p.  82.) 

The  House  adjoujr-ned  until  Monday,  Oct.  2, 

(Prepared  hy  Office  of  Budget  and  Einanee.) 

Disposing  of  For  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  river  hank  near 

Cull  Oranges      Placentia,  Orange  County",   (California),  a  pile  of  frosted 

low  grade  and  partly  spoiled  oranges  lies  rotting  in  the 
sun,  says  the  California  C-oltivator  (Septemhcr  23.)     "Their  diow  decern.- 
position  is  causing  a  real  prohlen.     The  wastefulness  of  tlie  process, 
even  though  they  cannot  "be  used  for  hum??ri  food,  is  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern.    Now  apparently  a  machine  has  "been  perfected  th;it  will  convert  the 
oranges  into  a  c^^ndition  th'vt  will  permit  them,  to  "be  easily  worked  hack 
into  the  soil  for  fertilizer.    Disking  oro-nges  ^onder  has  not  "been  par- 
ticularly successf^jl.    Decomposition  of  the  whole  ^^r-ange  is  slow  and 
there  is  some  odor  noticeahle.    With  the  new  machine  the  oranges  ^arc 
shredded  and  the  resulting  mass  is  soft  and  easy  to  handle.     The  pulp 
drops  into  a  hopper  from  which  it  is  run  into  dmp  trucks  and  hauled  to 
the  orchards.    By  raising  the  end  hoo,rd  only  a  short  distance,  the  soft, 
watery  mass  of  pulp  can  he  evenly  distributed^ over  the  soil.    After  a 
day  or  two  the  juice  has  soaked  into  the  ground  and  the  dry  mass  rom/.iin- 
ing  can  he  turned  ujider  successfully.     Tests  show  that  the  pulp  has  some 
fertilizer  value  and  this  nev;  method  of  handling  eliminates  the  cost  of 
hauling  the  oranges  to  the  d^omp.     The  t^'tal  difference  will  mean  thousands 
of  dollars  to  the  orange  grovdng  industry..,"  •  '  • 
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EVANS  ON  R.  M.  Evans,  Administrator  of  the  Agricultiaral  Ad- 

ORANARY  PLAN    justment  Administration,  declared  yesterday  that  the 

"ever-normal  granary"  is  the  keystone  of  the  A. A. A. farm 
program  and  that  the  government  is  "not  surrendering  for  a  m.oment  the 
fiondamentals  in  national  -farm  policy  for  which  we  have  worked  so  hard 
these  six  and  a  half  years."    High  prices  for  farm  products  are  still 
one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  administration,  he  said,     Mr,  Evans  spoke 
"before  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Mutual 
Insurance  Companies  which  opened  in  Chicago  yesterday,  "An  integral 
part  of  the  pla.n  for  abundance  is,  of  course,  the  carrying  of  ample 
reserves  for  our  major  crops,"  Mr.  Evans  said.     "This  plan  is  made 
effective  through  commodity  loans  to  encourage  farmers  to  hold  their 
crops  from  one  year  to  another  and  also,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  is  made 
effective  through  crop  ins^jrancG  reserves,"     (New  York  Herald  Tribune.) 


JOOD  STiMPS  Completely  satisfied  with  the  functioning  of  the 

IN  RURAL  AREA    food-stamp  plan  in  Rochester,  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  has  asked  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  to  test  the  plan  in  a  rural  county  up-State  as 
a  possible  preliminary  to  establishment  of  the  program  on  a  State-wide 
basis,  it  became  knov/n  recently.    No  decision  on  the  request  has  yet 
been  received  from  Washington,     (New  York  Times,) 


U.S, TRADE  Intention  to  negotiate  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement 

AGREEMENT         with  Chile  which  nay  involve  lowering  of  duties  on  sea- 
WITH  CHILE        sonal  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  spermaceti  wax,  copper 

ore  and  products,  while  freezing  on  the  free  list  ferti- 
lizer chemicals,  cr^ode  drugs,  iron  ore,  furs  and  skins  was  announced 
last  night  by  the  State  Departrient,     The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation issued  simultaneously  a  notice  setting  the  closing  date  for 
submission  of  briefs  on  the  proposed  agreement  and  for  receiving  appli- 
cations to  be  heard  November  11  and  opening  date  of  public  hearings 
November  27.    Notice  of  intention  to  negotiate  the  agreement  pointed 
out  that  in  view  of  the  geographical  position  of  Chile  where  agricul- 
tural production  and  marketing  seasons  differ  from  those  in  the  United 
States,  particular  considerations  v/ill  be  given  to  the  possibility  of 
seasonal  limitations  on  any  concessions  which  may  be  made  on  such 
products,     (Journal  of  Commerce.) 
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Comm-anity  The  State  has  from  time  to  tiae  invited  South 

Forests  Pay        Carolinians  to  look  into  the  desirability  of  community 

forests,  says  the  Columhia  S.C.  State,    Most  persons  are 
aware  that  in  Europe  many  communities  pay  in  large  part,  in  not  a  few 
instances  altogether,  their  public  expenses  out  of  the  profits  of  such 
publicly  owned  v/oodlands;  but  there  seems  to  prevail  vaguely  a  notion 
that  such  enterprises  are  not  practicable  in  'this  country.     The  fact 
is  they  are  specially  practicable  in  the  Southeastern  states  of  this 
country  and  particularly  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  because  of  the 
rapid  rate  a.t  which  timber  grows  here.     Steady  gjd  ns  in  number,  size 
and  usefulness  of  community  forest  enterprises  in  the  United  States 
are  being  reported  to  the  federal  forest  service,  Forest  Specialist 
Buhler  has  recently  said,     "Nei.r  community  forests  are  constantly  being 
established,"  he  said,    "Although  there  are  now  more  than  1,500  in  the 
United  States,  nevr  community  forests  v:ere  established  this  year  in 
Florida,  North  Dakota,  Virginia,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Georgia.,  North 
Carolina,  and  a.  number  of  other  states,"    Among  the  reason  given  by 
communities  for  starting  local  public  forests,  Mr,  Buhler  has  found,  ia 
the  value  of  such  undertakings  as  a  profitable  comm.ianity  investment 
which  will  bring  returns  in  timber  sales,  will  provide  recreational 
areas,  outlets  for  unemployment,  protection  for  watersheds,  refuges  for 
v.dldlife,  and  improved  community  environment .A  community  v/hich 
establishes  a  forest  of  2,000  acres  might  hc^ve  a  property  valued  at 
$100,000  at  the  end  of  30  years,  in  Mr,  Buhler' s  opinion,  since  such  a 
forest  is  conservatively  estimated  to  increase  in  V2b.e  at  the  rate  of  a 
dollar  per  acre    per  year,  if  properly  managed  and  protected.    In  some 
cases,  he  pointed  out,  returns  would  be  m.uch  higher,  depending  upon  the 
species  and  growth,  nearness  to  market,  management  and  other  factors,.," 

"Sick"  "Of  the  seven  classes  of, 'damage*  described  by  the 

Wheat  U.S,  Department  of  Agriculture  as  found  in  grading  wheat 

the  unofficial  designation  'sick'  as  applied  to  kernels 
means  tha.t  the  germ  is  dead  and  the  protein  has  lost  its  quality,"  says 
The  Grain  Dealers  Journal,   (September  27),     "Such  v/heat ,  altho  other- 
vrise  presenting  a  handsome  appearance,  is  no  good  to  the  miller  and  must 
be  graded  down  to  'sample'  when  the  total  dama.g^d  kernels  exceed  I5  per 
cent.     To  the  eye  sick  whea.t  has  a  discoloration  of  the  body  of  the 
kernel  (slightly  heat-daraa.ged  but  not  materially  discolored  from  heat) 
as  a  result  of  incipient  fermentation,  or  has  a  moldy  or  materially 
damaged  a^ppecirance  of  the  germ,  or  m.old  in  the  crease.     To  know  sick 
vrhea„t  v/hen  he  sees  it  the  grain  dealer  must  ha.ve  previously  familiarized 
himself  with  its  appeaxevnce  by  study  of  samples.     Sick  wheat  will  get 
by  the  unwary.    Wheat  gets  sick  when  stored  at  I5  percent  moisture  and 
tem.peratures  of  75  ^'^  ^5  degrees  Fahr,  ,  so  fermentation  proceeds  slov/ly. 
If  arrested  at  this  poi'^.t  the  wheat  may  lose  the  wet  or  dank  odor,  but 
the  damage  has  been  done  " 
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Skinning  Before  peanuts  can  be  used  as  a  food,  the  rjiDalatable 

Peanuts  reddish-brovm  skin  which  closely  covers  the  nut  must  oe 

•      ■  removed,.     This  has  been  a  problem  in  the  manufacture  of 

peanut  products.    Home  eccno^iists  in  the  Federal  Depar  tJient  of  j?:.grlcul- 
ture  nov;  have  developed  a  cominercially  practical  v/ay  to  remove  the  skins 
v;ith  lov/  wei<.^ht  lo'^>s  and  no  splittirg,  and  still  have  a  nut  high  in 
quality.     They  believe  this  method  vill  improve  the  keening  quality  and 
flavor  of  peanuts  and  increase  their  consum^-otion.     The  shelled  nuts  are 
dipped  in  a  1  percent  hot  lye  (sodium  hydroxide)  solution  for  about  S 
seconds,  just  long  enough  to  moisten  the  skins.    They  are  then  di-oped 
immediately  into  a  cold  1  percent  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  reset 
the  dissolved  pigment  in  the  skins  and  thus  kee^^  it  from  staining  the 
nuts.     The  nuts  are  then  rised  in  cold  water  and  the  Gki:is  easily  re- 
moved by  hand.    The  nuts  are  dried  at  room  temperat-uro  before  storage. 
Peanuts  skinned  in  this  way  retain  their  sm.oothne3s  and  loss  and  keep 
much  longer  than  those  blanched  either  with  hct  air  or  hot  vjater.  The 
weight  loss  is  lov^  —  j,  to  6  percent  at?  compared  witn  around  18  percent 
for  the  usual  commiercial  hot-air  treatment o 

ITew  Cotton  Ne^-^  yarns  woven  to  exacting  s-oecif icat ior.s  soon  will 

Hosiery  Yarn      be  available  for  expanded  research  in  cot  con  hosiery,  the 

National  Cotton  Council  anncances,  according  to  the 
Jackson,  MississinDi  News,   (Se-ptember  2^4).     ArrangeiLent s  for  manufacturers 
of  the  new  yarn  have  been  completed  by  the  Council  in  cooperation  with 
the  Southern  Combed  Yarn  Spinners  Association  and  the  Departm.ent  of 
Agr icu-lture.    Rapid  progress  in  imT)rovem,ent  of  cotton' hosier^'  has  been 
made  during  the  ^ast  year  through  experiments  in  spinning  which  have 
been  conducted  by  Miss  Ruth  O'Brien,  chief  of  the  division  of  textiles 
and  clothing  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Full-fashioned  hose  in 
a  variety  of  weights  and  designs  not  heretofore  available  in  cotton  v;ere 
announced  by  Miss  O'Brien  during  early  summer.     Still  further  develop- 
ment is  expected  foUov/in-:;  s'-iccessful  ma.nufactui'e  of  a  new  yarn  woven  to 
Depa.rtment  of  Agriculture  specifications.    Preliminary  v^ork  already  is 
under  v/ay  in  a  Southern  mill* 

Soybeans  _  The  abnormally  dry  wec.ther  of  the  Sijmmer  of  1935 

Survive  furnished  a  c-^nvinciag  dem-onstration  of  the  value  of  soy 

Drought  beans  as  an  e^aergency  forage  crop  suitable  for  both  hay 

and  silage  and  able  to  grow  wJien  pa.stures  burn  and  ordin- 
ary hay  crops  v.'ilt ,  according  to  Dr.,  Howard  B,  Sprague,  agronomist  at  the 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Rutgers  University,     Soy  beans  are 
also  increasing  in  popularity  as  a  soil-improving  green  manure  cjrop  which 
fits  vjell  into  a  wide  variety  of  rotations.     Soybean  acreage  is  steadily 
increasing  in  the  State,  and  Dr,  Sprague  predicts  that  tuis  trend  '-dll 
continue,  especially  if  processing  facilities  are  established.  (iJev;  York 
Tines.) 
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Bean  "Infested  beans  have  ca.used  much  tro^ahle  to  those 

Weevil  who  keejD  them  in  storage,"  says  G-rain  &  Feed  Journals, 

(Septem'Oer  27).     "Often  the  insects  leave  the  germ  to  "be 
eaten  last  or  avoid  it  altogether.     Consequently,  while  the  weevils  are 
common  and  destructive  germination  tests  of  seeds  that  have  "been  treated 
as  soon  as  the  injury  was  discovered  usually  make  a  good  showing.  The 
seedlings,  however,  may  be  "backward  "because  the  nourishment  has  "been 
lost.    The  bean  weevil  causes  a  great  amount  of  damage  to  beans  in  stor- 
age, according  to  Harold  H,  Shepard  of  the  Minnesoteu  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  v/ho  says:     ....If  the  teinperature  is  high  the  life  cycle 
may  be  only  about  thirty  days.    The  fact  that  the  pest  continues  to  breed 
while  the  beans  are  in  storage,  makes  it  serious.     If  the  temT3erature  is 
high  enough,  the  adults  v,dll  emerge  thruout  the  winter  and  lay  their  eggs 
loosely  among  the  dry  beans.    Thus  they  multiply  thruout  the  year  and  if 
not  checked  will  destroy  the  beans  entirely.     Several  related  weevils 
which  infest  beans  and  coi^rpeas  in  the  South  attach  their  eggs  to  the 
surface  of  the  bean.     If  the  beans  are  infested,  the  v/eevils  should  be 
killed  at  once.    This  may  be  done  by  fumigating  with  a  gas  or  by  heating 
the  beans.     If  the  beans  fire  stored  over  winter  where  the  temperature 
is  less  than  ko  degrees  F. ,  weevils  vrill  not  develop  even  if  they  are 
present.     If  beans  or  peas  are  stored  in  heavy  cotton  sacks  rather  than 
loosely  v/oven  bags,  weevils  can  not  spread  from  infested  lots  to  un- 
infested  ones." 

Tuinbleweed  Tumbling  tumbleweeds  are  co.ning  to  be  looked  uT)on  as 

Used  as  Hay        an  asset  rather  than  a  liability  in  the  southvre stern  plain 

area  where  once  they  were  reminders  of  "dust  bowl"  condi- 
tions, says  the  Denver  Post,   (Se-otember  22),      Back  in  the  days  of  the 
black  blizzards  and  choking  dv.st  storms  the  strong  v/inds  which  lifted 
the  soil  also  snapped  the  dry  thistlelike  bushes  from  t'^'.eir  roots  and 
sent  themi  bouncing  crazily  across  fields,  pastures  and  roads  to  lodge 
against  barbed-wire  fences,  buildings  and  other  obstructions,    With  the 
tumbleweed  piling  up  a^gainst  such  obstruction,  it  was  not  long  before 
the  v/ind-driven  soil  accumulated  in  vast  quantities  against  the  "dams" 
and  cause  large  drifts  and  dust  dunes  to  a.cciomulate .    But  toda^y,  soil 
conservation  service  officials  said,  many  fa.rmers  of  8aster3i  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Kansas,  Texas  and  Oklahoma  have  learned  that  by  mov/ing  the 
thistl.es  v/hile  still  green  they  can  provide  hay  vrhich  will  carry  their 
livestock  thru  a  bad  v;inter,  and  that  the  thistle  roots  and  stubble  left 
in  tVie  ground  v^ill  retaih  their  anchorage  against  the  force  of  strong 
winds  and  thereby  provide  protection  to  the  soil. 

HEIA.  Lines  Sizty-tvro  percent  of  the  rural  electric  lines  fin- 

Buy  Power  anced  to  date  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 

purchase  from  priva.te  power  companies  the  energy  v.^hich 
they  diistribute.    Less  tha^n  2  percent  of  .Rura.l  Electrification  funds 
ha.ve  be  en  allotted  for  the  construction  of  generating  plants  and  generat- 
ing equipment. 
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PAN-AI\{ERICAN  Undersecretary  cf   Commerce  Edrard  J.  Notle  told  a 

TEADE  PARLEY    Latin  American  trade  conference  yesterday  that  "quick 

profits"  should  he  sacrificed  to  increase  permanent  com- 
merce hetween  the  United  States  and  the  other  20  republics  in  this  hemis- 
phere.    Opening  a  discussion  between  businessmen  and  federal  experts 
about  the  effect  of  the  European  ^;7ar  on  Latin  Amorica,  Mr.  Noble  said: 
"Th.e  countries  to  the  south  of  us  are  cut  off  from  many  of  their  im- 
portant markets.     They  are  turning  to  us  m.ore  than  ever  as  a  source  of 
supply  and  a  market  for  their  products .. .Wc  realize  that  war  is  an  ab- 
normal situation  ?;hich  eventually  must  pass... We  wish  to  have  a  healthy 
program  based  not  on  short-term  profits,  but  rather  on  increased  trade 
in  normal  as  well  as  abnormal  times..."     (A, P.) 


CCC  INTEEEST  The  interest  rate  to  farmers  on  all  Commodity  Credit 

RATE  LOWERED    Corporation  loans  will  be  reduced  from  U  to  3  percent, 

effective  November  1.     Secretary  Y/allace  estimated  that 
the  interest  rate  reduction  would  save  farmers  approximately  $U, 500,000 
annually  on  loans  now  outstanding.    Ke  said  the  reduction  was  based  on 
an  understanding  that  grew  out  of  a  conference  between  representatives 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association  and  officials  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.     (A. P.) 


EGG  FUTURES  All  September  records  for  egg  futures  trading  on  the 

TRADING  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  were  broken  last  month,  Lloyd 

S.  Tcnny,  business  manager,  said  yostcrdciy.     Swelled  by 
war  market  buying  early  in  the  month  and  later  by  transfer  operations, 
volume  rose  to  105,132,000  dozens,  compared  with  about    2,000,000  a  year 
ago  and  a  10-ycar  average  of  about  60,000,000.     (A. P.) 

SOYBEAN  Stabilization  of  the  soybean  market,  depressed  slight- 

MARKET     _  ,        ly  for  several  days  through  prevalence  of  beans  with 

droiaght-induced  green  centers,  was  reported  yesterday  by 
G.  G.  McElroy,  president  of  the  American  Soybea.n  Association.  He  said 
the  green-centered  beans,  at  first  believed  inferior,  now  were  consid- 
ered equal  to  yellow-centered  beans  and  were  not  lowering  prices.     (A, P.) 
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Measuring  Dr.  Howard  J.  Dittmer  of  the  State  University  of 

Roots  in  Soil      Iowa  has  made  some  interesting  measurements  on  the 

roots  of  oats,  winter  rye  and  hluegrass  contained  in 
cylindrical  "blocks  of  soil  three  inches  in  diameter  and  six  inches 
deep,  punched  out  with  a  soil  sample  cutter.     Each  of  the  samples  con- 
sisted of  U2  cubic  inches  of  soil,  or  about  two-thirds  of  a  quart,  dry 
measure.     In  that  small  quantity  Dr.  Dittmer  found  a  total  of  I50  feet 
of  oat  roots  and  their  branches,  210  feet  of  winter  rye  roots,  and 
1,250  feet  of  bluegrass  roots.    Even  more  impressive  are  the  figures  . 
for  root-hairs,  which  are  macroscopic  finger-like  cells  projecting  from 
the  root  surface.    They  are  the  plant's  chief  water-absorbing  organs. 
In  nne  of  his  throe-by-six-inch  soil  blocks,  Dr.  Dittmer  estimated, 
there  were  6,300,000  oat  root-hairs,  with  a  total  length  of  U,9  miles 
and  a  surface  area  of  3»7  sqijare  feet.     Corresponding  figures  for 
winter  rye  are  12,500,000  root-hairs,  length  10, U  miles,  surface  8.2 
squa.re  feet;  for  bluegrass,  51*500,000  root-hairs,  length  32  miles, 
surface  l6,9  square  feet.     (Science  Service.) 

Movies  on  "Seeing"  in  most  cases  "is  believing,"    At  least 

the  Farm  better  farm  practices  that  roqmre  little  or  no  capital 

and  yet  improve  farm  income,  fires  the  desire  of  every- 
body to  adopt  similar  practices.    But  in  Catoosa,  Fnitfield,  and- 
Walker  counties,  Ga, ,  the  results  on  80  demonstration  farms  were  not 
being  visited  and  studied  by  a  majority  of  the  people  in  the  different 
communities,  so  leaders  are  carryihg  the  demonstrations  to  the  people 
instead  of  carrying  the  people  tn  the  demonstrations.     Locally  made 
motion  pictures  have  proved  the  way  to  do  it.    When  early  in  1939  ^ 
group  of  farmers  on  the  program-planning  c^njnittee  were  asked,  ''What 
enterprise  will  best  serve  the  agricultural  interest  of  Northwest 
Georgia?"  the  answer  was,  "Locally  made  motion  pictures  that  can  be 
shown  in  every  community  regularly."    Farmers  themselves  purchased 
the  equipment.    More  than  3>000  farm  people  in  20  communities  are 
seeing  the  shows  each  month.    And  there  is  actually  a  "bank  night" 
but  the  payoff  is  in  forest  tree  seedlings  from  the  TVA  and  everybody 
wins.     The  first  picture,  a  30-ninute  show  in  natural  color,  showed 
how  the  demonstrators  on  these  80  farms  have  advanced  their  soil 
building  and  hi,Thor  standard  of  living  program..    Another  film  being 
planned  will  deal  with  the  tenant-landlord  problem,  another  with  re- 
forestation, another  with  better  lighting, for  the  farm  home,  and  still 
another  v/ith  stories  of  forests  as  applied  to  Northwest  Georgia, 
(Progressive  FarriCr.) 
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'Congress.,  '  The  'begar.  debate  on  H.   J,  Hes.  306,  neutrality 

•Gctober  "bill,  which  wa?  reported  with  s.mendjaents  from  the  Coiru-nit- 

toe  on  foreign  Relations  on  Septer^ber  29  dl^J^ing  adjourn- 
ment.  (S.  Rexot.  1155.)     (pp.  12^5,  I27-I5U.) 

The  HOUSE  adjoui'ned  until  Thiij: s day ,  October  5»  ^'-l^ost  iminediatGly 
after  convening,   (p.  160. )  (Prepared  by  Office  of  Budget  ^Einancc.) 

vSubstitutes  Mankind  niD.y  be  faced  in  a  "neasurably  nea,r  future" 

for  Minerals    with  finding  substitutes  for  coal  and  petrolei;jn  as 

sources  of  power.     Investigation  of  the  possibilities  of 
farm-grown  supplies  of  starch  s.nd  cellulose  as  cupp.lenents  to  or  sub- 
stitutes for  "irreplaceable  natijiral  resources"  will  be  one  of  the  long- 
term  research  efforts  of  the  fo-ajr  regional  laboratories  of  the  B-aroau 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering  now  ujidcr  construction.  "To 
an  extent  not  commonly  realized,"  Dr.  P.  A.  'A^ells,  director  of  the 
eastern  laboratory,  said  recently,  "the  broadening  range  of  human  wants 
ha.s  been  supplied  from  irreplaceable  nat'Oral  resouL''ces — the  m.ineral  or 
fossil  products  of  nur  mines  and  deep  wells.      So  far  as  we  can  now 
foresee,  civiliza.tion  v;ill  never  bo  free  from  its  dependence  uprn  come 
of  these  essential  minerals.     But  the  conviction  is  growing  that  to 
some  large  degree — how  large  it  would  bo  foolish  to  guess — m.any  of  0"'ur 
present  requirements  can  be  shifted  to  a  lesn  procari~us  bacis.  The 
most  fur.dam.ental  problori  of  all,  mankij.d's  rapidly  growing  utilization 
of  heat  energj'",   is  an  outstandin.g  illustration.     To  a^ll  but  a  minor 
extent,  civilization  today  rests  upon  the  rapid  utilization  of  fossil 
forms  of  sola.r  energy — coal  £ind  petroleum.     Use  of  the  current  supply 
of  solar  energy,   stored  as  starch  or  cell-ilose  by  living  vegetation, 
may  become  a  vital  matter  in  the  mca.surably  near  future.     Long  before 
exha.ustion  of  mineral  reserves  approaches,  technological  advances  in 
the  one  ficdd,  or  increasing  difficulty  and  cost  of  extraction  in  the 
other,  doubtless  v/ill  lead  to  an  increased  dependence  upon  agricultural 
products  for  many  other  than  their  traditional  uses," 

New  Earm  Ma.nuf acturers  have  come-  to  the  aid  of  the  farm.er 

Im.plement  again,  this  time  with  an  efficient  and  moderately  priced 

product  called  the  bindweed  eradicator  and  field  culti- 
vator, according  to  the  Daily  Oklahoman  (September  2h) ,    As  many  farm- 
ers know,  the  bindweed  is  the  most  vicious  enemy  of  the  soil  in  many 
states.     Once  it  is  alllgwed  to  take  h^'ld,  the  weed  is  almost  impossible 
to  exterriinate ,  due  to  its  deep  and  extensive  root  system.     Eor  this 
reason  the  manufa.ct"arer  ha,s  desig-ned  an  eradicator  which  they  say  will 
rid  fields  of  not  only  the  bindweed,  but  all  weeds  as  well. 
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Land-Use  Consumers'   G-uide  for  Septemoer  contains  an  article 

Planning  "Mpking  Plans  G-row  Like  Plants",  v/hicli  says  in  part: 

"Co^mty  and  State  land-use  planning  committees  are  work- 
shops in  iviiicli  farmers,  technical  experts,  and  administrators  of  farm 
prograias  pool  their  wisdom  and  exi:)erience;  v/ork  out  detailed  analyses 
of  the  land  resources  end.  needs  of  their  ovm  communities;  scrutinize 
pl8J:is  for  aid  in  their  communities;  and  adjust  programs  to  the  neces- 
sities of  their  oxm  people.    They  are  a  "brand  nevi  venture  in  citizen 
colla"boration.    Each  collaoorator  has  his  own  cent rihut ion  to  make  to 
"better  land  use.    Sach  has  something  to  lerrn  from  the  other.  Together, 
their  talents  are  multiplied  and  their  forces  generate  now  energy  for 
the  building  of  a  sounder,  healthier  agriculture. ..  .G-oal  of  the  comity 
land-use  pl.9jining  program  is  the  development  of  active  farm  committees 
in  every  agricultural  county  in  the  United  States.    Because  conditions 
affecting  agriculture  don't  stop  at  comity  lines,  planning  must  "be  done, 
too,  "by  Ste^tes;   so  State  lai.id-use  planning  committees  are  forming.  Sta.te 
committees  have  the  jol)  not  only  of  stimulating  the  work  of  comii^r  com- 
mittees "but  also  of  advising  on  its  direction  and  coordina.tion.    Just  8.s 
v/ea.ther  and  water  and  markets  and  prices  flow  over  county  lines,  so  they 
move  over  State  lines.    To  "bo  sound,  Sta.to  lajid  plans  need  to  "be  related 
to 'each  other  and  to  Pcdoral  prograjn.    Central  clearing  house  for  this 
is  the  newly  reorgajiized  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.     It  is  through 
this  Bureau  tha.t  the  U,3,  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperates  with  the 
State  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  v/ith  Sta.te  and  county  goverixments  in 
the  planning  Jo"b." 

G-rasses  May  On  5»000  acres  of  land  of  the  southern  great  plains 

Curh  Ihist  field  sta.tion  of  the  United  States  depa.rtment  of  agri- 

culture hare  a  multitude  of  ex^-ieriment s  a.re  "being  carried 
on  that  may  result  i^  the  reclaiming  of  the  west,   says  the  Baily  Okla- 
homan  (Sejotemher  2-!-).     On  a  good  num"ber  of  these  acres,  in  nurseries, 
plots  ajid  fields,  are  grov/ing  a  total  of  521  species  of  grass  and 
75»775  isolated  plants,    Native  gra.sses  of  the  region —  "buffalo,  grama, 
"bluest em,  sandgrass  —  are  "being  studied  to  discover  methods  through 
which  cultivated  fields  of  the  plains  may  ho  returned  to  gra.ss  and  the 
native  range  may  be  improved.    Success  of  the  investigations  here, 
coupled  with  the  v;ork  a.t  half  a  dozen  other  plains  exocriment  stations, 
v/ould  point  the  wa.y  to  solving  the  soil-"blov/ijig  prolDlom,  "balance  v/heat 
fa^rming  with  livestock  raising  and  give  the  plains  a  m.orc  depcndal)le 
and  lucrative  type  of  agriculture.     G-rass  "breeding,  vegetation  of  culti- 
vated land,  and  imxDrovement  of  range  lands  are  the  three  major  lines  of 
grass  research  "being  conducted.     The  results  of  t'lese  studios,  together 
with  those  obtained  from  comprehensive  tests  of  crop  rota^tion,  tillage 
operation,  farm  machinery,  sorghum  and  broomcorn  breeding,  v/heat  and 
sm^all  grain  improvement,  dairy  feeding  and  breeding,  the  United  States 
Bcpa.rtment  of  Agriculture  believes  will  be  the  key  to  a  more  diversified 
and  permanently  successful  S3^stem  of  ag'riculture  in  the  southwest,,.... 
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WALLACE  Secretary  ?7allace,   in  an  address  ^/estr.rdav  to  tobacco 

ADDHSSSES  growers,  warehousemen  and  others  at  Kinston,  IT.C,  said 

TOBACCO  MSN         in  part:    "In  working  out  a  consistent  policy  for  the  bright 

tobacco  area,  warehousemen  and  all  business  and  profession- 
al men,  as  well  as  farmers,  have  a  direct  interest  and  resi:onsibility. 

"The  first  p)oint  in  such  a  policy,  it  seems  to  me,  is  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  a  good  income  from  the  grovjing  of  tobacco  can  best  be  ob- 
tained by  purposely  making  necessary  adjustments  to  keep  supplies  in  line 
with  demand  rather  tha;n  by  reducing  surplus  supplies  Ts-hich  have  already 
accumulated  and  depressed  prices.     You  have  a  good  demonstration  now  of 
the  hardships  which  come  when  adjustments  are  delayed  ^intil  after  undue 
su.r'plu.ses  are  accumulated, .. ITnat  you  need  on  your  farms  .and  in  your  com- 
munities is  stability  and  balanced  prosperity.     That  * s  what  the  Triple~A 
program  i  s  for, , . 

"The  second  point  in  a  long-time  policy  for  this  area  seems  to  me  to 
include  recognition  of  the  opportunities  for  diversified  production.  You 
can  with  a  little  well-directed,  purposeful  effort  prodiice  those  things 
which  are  needed  for  good  living  on  tho  farm.,, 

"Tiiese  two  points — recognition  of  the  need  for  stabilized  production 
of  tobacco  and  recognition  of  the  need  for  getting  more  of  the  family  liv- 
ing from  the  farm — are  of  vital  importance  as  you  go  ahead  \7ith  a  consist- 
ent,  steady  policy, " 


COTTON  E]CFORT  Under  the  subsidized  cotton  e::port  program  of  the 

PROGRAM  Department  of  Agriculture  which  began  in  July,  2,^20,000 

bales  of  cotton  or  its  manufactured  equivalent  were  exported 
up  to  October  1,  the  department  aimounced  yesterday.     Tlie  exports  included 
the  equivalent  of  99 > 000  bales  in  the  form  of  finished  products.     The  total 
does  not  include  approximately'-  690,000  bales  exchanged  by  the  Comjnodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  rubber  from  Great  Britain.     Actual  exr^orts  through 
September  30  amounted  to  7ol»C€0  bales,  compared  with  600,000  in  the  com- 
parable period  last  year,     (New  York  Times, ) 

FOOD  STAIuPS  Tiie    Department  of  Agriculture's  food  stamp  plan  for 

the  distribution  of  surplus  farm  products  has  been  extended 
to  two  more  areas  by  Secretary  'Wallace ,     l^ithin  a  month  the  plan  will  be 
put  into  effect  in  Salt  Lake  Co-^jnty,  Utali,  v.hich  includes  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  in  Allentov/n  and  Bethlehem,  I  ennsylvania.  (press,) 
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Farm-Program  "No  "better  advice  could  be  given  to  the  farmers  of 

Support  Urged    the  United  States  than  the  appeal  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Wallace  that  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
should  proceed  with  their  farm  -plans  as  if  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe 
had  not  occurred,"  says  an  editorial  in  New  England  Homestead  (Septem- 
ber 23).     "Let's  not  forget  the  disastrous  ov er- expansion  v/hich  follov/ed 

the  outbreak  of  the  last  World  War  The  United  States  is  in  a  much 

more  favorable  position  to  stand  the  shock  of  this  war  than  they  were 
25  years  ago#    The  Secreta,ry  stresses  the  fact  that  we  he^ve  now  abundant 
food  and  fiber  in  our  country  and  that  'by  working  together  farmers, 
business  men  and  government  can  make  these  supplies  available  at  prices 
fair  to  consumers  and  producers  alike.'     If  the  war  continues  through 
the  fall  and  v;inter  months,  our  various  agricultural  agencies  v/ill  be  in 
the  fortunate  position  of  being  able  to  make  v/hatever  adjustments  are 
necessary  in  the  spring  as  we  have  the  machinery  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,    The  government  has  formed  a  National  Agricultural  Council 
to  assist  in  the  formulation  of  policies  to  deal  with  the  present  situa- 
tion and  problems  that  are  bound  to  arise  as  war  continues.    Let  us  give 
the  Secretary  and  his  Council  our  fullest  support  in  the  trying  days 
ahead." 

Proved  After  21  years  of  experimental  work  in  breeding  dairy 

Dairy  Sires        cattle,  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  concludes  that  the 

surest  and  quickest  way  to  develop  a  herd  of  inherently 
high-producing  cows  is  through  an  unbroken  succession  of  good  proved 
sires.      Since  the  experiment  v/as  started  five  proved  sires  have  been 
used  in  the  Holstein-Eriesian  herd  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center, 
Except  for  the  daughters  of  the  third  sire,  there  has  been  a  steady  in- 
crease in  butterfat  production  for  each  generation.    Daughters  of  the 
fifth  sire  are  now  producing  more  than  100  pounds  butterfat  a  year  above 
the  average  for  the  daughters  of  the  first  sire.    Daughters  of  the  first 
sire  averaged  663  pounds  of  butterfat;  the  daughters  of  the  second  sire, 
692  pounds;  the  third  sire,  6UI  pounds;  the  fourth  sire,  flO  pounds;  and 
the  fifth  sire,  769  pounds.    Daughters  of  the  last  four  sires  are  still 
in  the  herd.      The  herd  today  consists  of  9^  females,  of  which  kS  are 
outbred,  2S  line  bred,  and  22  inbred.    Porty-one  of  the  9^  have  completed 
production  records  with  a  mature-equivalent  average  of  757  pounds  of 
butterfat.    These  cows  are  all  direct  descendants  of  the  foundation  cows, 
whose  average  production  was  67S  pounds  of  butterfat.    The  increase  of 
79  pounds  in  the  herd  average  can  be  attributed  to  the  q_ualxty  of  the 
proved  sires  used,  since  there  has  been  no  culling  and  the  environment 
has  remained  uniform  since  the  herd  was  founded. 
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Weather  .         The  v/eekl^"  report  of  the  Weather  Bureau  seys  that 

and  Crops  from  the  A-Dpals,chian  MoiintairiG  east';7ard  rains  of  the  week 

hroiif^^ht  snhstantial  relief  from  prevailing  droughty  condi- 
tions.    The  moisture  vras  especially  helpful  in  the  middle  and  north 
A-tlantic  areas  and  the  outlook  is  much  improved.    Also,  in  the  upper 
Ohio  Valley  moderate  rains  have  put  the  topsoil  in  mostl3^  good,  ccnditioni 
Hov.rever,  in  the  interior  valleys ,  a.nd  especially  t]ie  G-reat  Plains  ,  the 
drought  is  still  largely  unrelieved,,    Some  sections,  especially  the  unper 
I'^Iississippi  Valley,  had  sufficient  r:?in  to  moisten  a  fev7  inches  of  up^er 
soil,  temporarily  beneficial,  but  in  general;  and  erpeciaAly  in  the  area 
betv;een  the  Mississippi  River  and  rioclq/  MoiUitains,  little  or  no  permanent 
improvement  is  shownc     Conditions  are  especip-lly  severe  in.  the  lower 
Plains  area  where  more  v/ells  are  failing  and  most  stream' beds  are. dry « 
There  is  increasing  necessity  for  hauling  stock  water  and  pastures  are 
gone,  with  further  reports  of  stock  shrinlcage*     In  the  far  western  portions 
of  the  country  conditions  are  m.ore  favorable*     In  Arizona  and  Hew  Mexico 
ranges  are  showing  improvement  from  recent  rains,  while  those  of  the 
current  vreek  were  decidely  helpful  in  Utah,  Nevada,  much  of  Wyoming, 
m.ost  of  Montana,  and  fairlj'  general  in  Idrlno,  Washington,  and  Oregon* 
Unusually  early  frosts  occurred  in  some  north-contr&l  end  nor thx-^es tern 
areas,  but  only  slight  damage  resulted  as  staple  crops  genera.lly  had 
matured.    Parm  work  made  mostly  good  progress,  e::cept  the  seeding  of 
winter  grains,  which  is  being  delayed  in  large  areas  because  of  con- 
tinued dry  soil. 

Apples  Per  The  Surplus-  Commodities  Corporation  hps  rnnounced 

Hel-ief  Use         that  because  of  a  prospective  large  surplus  it  will  hu^r 

apples  from  growers  for  distribution  among  relief  families. 
The  minimmi  grade  to  be  boiight  is  combination  U,S,  llo,  1  and  U.S^  utility 
or  an  equivalent  State  grade.     Under  the  program,  which  was  recommended 
by  grov/er  representatives  recently,  producers  will  divert  less  desirable 
grades  of  their  fruit  into  commercial  bj^productsc    Porter        Ta2;'lor  of 
the  Agriculture  Department's  division  of  nrrketing  and  marketing  agree- 
ment's said:     "The  apnle  industry  is  confront ^-d  with  difficult  marketing 
problems  this  year  because  of  the  large  crop,  heav;'"  production  of  compet- 
ing fruits  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  export  situation.     The  b^jying  of 
surplus  apples  for  relief  use  is  designed  to  suprlsm.ent  the  efforts  which  - 
growers  themselves  .are  v/illing  to  make  in  order  to  prevent  serious  losses," 
Ccmmercia.l  production  of  apples  this  year  is  estimated  at  slightly  more 
than  103,000,000  bushels,  25  percent  in  excess  of  last  year's  production 
and  7  percent  m.ore  than  the  average  production  for  the  last  10  years ? 
(Associated  Press...) 
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Farm  Fire  An  article  on  farm  fires  "by  George  ¥.  Zable,  in 

Prevention         Electricity  on  the  Farm  (October)  says  in  part:  "To 

prevent  or  fight  fires,  one  should  laiovr  where  and  when 
they  are  most  likely  to  occur.     In  a  survey  "by  Iowa  State  College 
(Bui.  296)  dwellingsaccounted  for  ^0  percent  of  the  rural  fires  and 
percent  of  the  loss;  barn  fires  represented  I5  percent  of  the  total 
number  and  20  percent  of  the  loss.    Stores,  schools,  elevators  and  feed 
mills,  and  churches  ranked  next  in  order  with  all  other  feirm  buildings 
losses  of  minor  importance.    The  largest  number  of  dwelling  fires  oc- 
curred between  January  and  April,  which  corresponds  with  the  chief 
losses  due  to  defective  flues  and  heating  plants  and  aparks  on  roofs. 
Barn  losses  were  at  their  peak  from  July  through  September  with  the 
finger  of  incrimination  pointing  toward  the  spontaneous  combustion  of 
hay.  " 

Paper  Extensive  increase  in  the  use  of  paper  cups,  plates, 

Products  spoons  and  napkins  in  United  States  households  and  res- 

taurants is  creating  a  rapidly  growing  new  industry  in 
this  country,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Forest  Products  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Com.merce.     In  1937 »  the  latest  year  for  which  sta- 
tistics are  available,  over  13,bOO,COO  papers  cups  were  produced.  Paper 
dishes  and  spt)ons  valued  at  $3,000,000  were  produced  in  1937 »  an  increase 
of  more  than  57  percent  over  the  production  in  1933*    Paper  napkins,  pro- 
duction of  which  was  valued  at  about  $11,000,000  in  1937 »  showed  a  69 
percent  increase  in  production  over  1933-    Paper  towels,  valued  in  1937 
at  $12 ,000,000 , showed  an       percent  increase  in  production  over  1933*  ^ 
large  increase  in  the  production  of  paper  bags  and  boxes  was  noted  in 
1937  as  compared  with  1933*    Value  of  bags  produced  in  the  periods  com- 
pared rose  from  $57,000,000  to  almost  $100,000,000;  while  the  value  of 
paper  boxes  and  containers  increased  from  $25)4,000,000  to  $UU2 ,000,000. 
(Southern  Pulp  &  Paper  Journal,  September,) 

Three  New  Three  nevf  national  forests  established  since  Septem- 

Forests  ber  6,  bring  the  total  number  in  the  United  States  to  16I , 

it  is  announced  by  the  Forest  Service.    Proclamations  es- 
tablishing the  Mark  Twain  and  Clark  National  Forests  in  the  Missouri 
Ozarks  and  the  Shawnee  National  Forest  in  southern  Illinois  have  been 
signed  by  President  Roosevelt  and  define  the  boundaries  to  include  a 
total  area  of  more  than  four  million  acres.    Not  all  lands  inside  the 
boundaries  will  be  purchased,  the  Forest  Service  explains,  but  purchases 
will  continue  to  be  made  of  abandoned  and  run-down  farm  land  damaged  by 
erosion  and  too  heavy  timber  cutting,  or  other  land  v/hich  it  is  desiratle 
to  place  under  public  ov.naership  for  production  of  forest  products,  water- 
shed protection,  fire  control,  and  for  other  public  benefits.  (Press.) 


^AILY  DIGEST  
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K,E,  LUl/BER  The  Pedera.1  northeastern  Timoer  Salvage  A-liTiini  strati  on 

Sale  plait  put  in  effect  yesterday  a  nevi  policy  f^overning  the  sale  of 

more  than  a  hctlf  a  oillion  feet  of  hurricane-felled  iTev/  Eng- 
land timoer,  valued  at  more  than  $12,000,000,   in-.-an  effort  to  remove  the 
oig  supply  as  a  threat  to  the  market.    Under  this  neiv  policy,  logs  in  water 
storage  would  he  sold  to  existing  industries,  while  sav/ed  lu:i"ber  v.^ould  he 
sold  in  foreign  markets.     Observers  r exported  tha.t  a  gradual  20  x^^i'cent 
price  rise  had  he^n  noted  in  lumber  markets  in  recent  weeks,  due  mainly 
to  the  European  war,  a  rainj^  season  in  the  Sout}i  and  vniat  Leslie  S.  Bean, 
director  of  the  a^dmini  strati  on,  said  v'as  a  smaller  than  usual  sux)ply  on 
the  m.arket.  (A.p.) 

INEOH.iATIOlT  An  organization  representing  more  than  .100  Harvard  and 

Oil  SCIEIICE  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  scientists  issued 

a  statement  yesterday  urging  research  workers  to  adopt  a 
"positive"  policy  of  "active  cooperation"  Y;ith  the  newspapers  for  the  im- 
XDrovement  of  science  news  -uid  of  the  r)''^^2lic. * s  'on derst binding  of  scientific 
methods  end  objectives.     Asserting  that  general  understanding  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  science  is  a  "strong  defense  both  of  the  public  <';j:id  of  the 
future  of  free  scientific  inqmry, "  the  orgraiization  stressed  the  im^Dor- 
tance  for  "scientists  to  recognize  in  the  I'^ress  a  val^jnble  agency  for  lic.i- 
son  with  the  x^Ti"blic  and  to  attemjit  through  active  cooperation  to  improve 
its  effectiveness."    The  orge-^niza^tion  is. a  committee  on  the  pnhlic  rela- 
tions of  science  of  the  Cambridge  branch  of  the  American  Association  of 
Scientific  T7orkors.     (Now  York  Times.) 


EXHIBITS  QI  Photographs  in  the  patio  of.  the  Administration  Build- 

PPIOTOG-RAL' HS         ing  show  the  safety,  health  and  sanitation  work  of  the 

Der^artment.     This  exliibit  will  be  there  for  about  a  week. 
In  a  room,  off  the  •p^'^io  is  a  p^ermanent  exliibit,  r/hich  will  demonstrate 
the  general  v;ork  of  the  Dex:;artment ,   showing  photograpiis  of  one  bureau  at 
a  time,  - 


INDUSTRIAL  IHIEX  Tlie  Federal  Pte serve  Board*  s  adjusted  index  of  iPxdustri- 

al  production  moved  from  102  in  A-agust  to  110  for  Se^^t em- 
ber,' the  higliest  for  cany  month  since  SexDtem.ber  1937*  according  to  the  Ped- 
3ral  Reserve  Bulletin  for  October,  m.n.de  public  yesterday.  (press.) 
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Food  Price  "Fever  to  increase  food  prices  and  all  prices  that 

Rise  Opposed      sprang  into  being  with  the  declaration  of  war  in  Europe 

is  receding  into  the  background  and  the  cries  of  profit- 
eering are  subsiding,"  says  J.  L,  Miller,  in  the  Pood  Field  Reporter 
(October  2)  "although  women* s  organizations,  state  and  city  governments 
and  other  bodies  have  not  ceased  examining  means  that  may  be  taken  if 
unjustified  rises  in  prices  threaten  in  the  near  or  distant  future. 
Energetic  protests  that  arose  on  all  sides  v/hen  foods  shot  upv/ards  fol- 
lowing declarations  of  v/ar  abroad  indicate  the  resistance  that  threatens 
all  price  rises  if  attempted  under  future  conditions.    Both  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace  agree  that  avoid- 
ance of  unwarranted  price  rises  can  best  be  attained  at  least  for  the 
present  by  the  efforts  and  cooperation  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
food  trade.     In  Nev;  York  City  an  emergency  co\ancil  has  been  organized 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Markets,  William  Fellov;es  Morgan,  Jr.,  v;ith  the 
pledged  cooperation  of  all  branches  of  the  food  distribution  factors  in 
the  metropolis.    Its  objective  is  to  prevent  prof iteering. • .Other  state 
and  city  officials  promised  energetic  action  against  profiteering. 
Mayor  Hoan  of  Milwaukee  threatened  to  open  up  municipal  markets  and  sell 
food.    Governor  Herbert  R.  O'Connor,  Maryland,  v;as  assured  by  his  attor- 
ney-general that  he  had  full  authority  to  control  profiteering  under  a  law 
passed  during  the  World  Wear,    Attorney  General  Roy  McKittrick,  Missouri, 
vrarned  that  profiteering  in  food  was  a  *  felony  and  any  persons  taking  ex- 
cess profits  would  be  properly  punished.      .Numerous  factors    i)^  the  food 
trade  made  a  non-profiteering  pledge  to  their  customers  and  to  state  and 
city  officials..." 

Domestic  "We  hear  much  about  the  *  demand*  for  farm  products 

Demand  and  its  course  during  recovery  and  recession  —  whether 

it  is  good  or  bad,  and  how  it  affects  farm  prices  and 
the  farmer* s  income,"  says  the  Agricultural  Situation  (September), 
"Many  factors  are  included  in  that  expression  'Demand  for  farm  products'  — 
it  is  complicated  and  hard  to  define  for  it  springs  from  various  sources 
and  does  not  affect  all  farm  products  alike.    In  an  article,  'The  Anatomy 
of  Domestic  Demand',  the  first  of  a  series  by  L,  H.  Bean,  'demand'  is  dis- 
cussed in  terns  of  the  national  income  or  the  money  income  of  consumers 
and  the  underlying  variations  in  job-creating  expenditures  by  producers 
and  consumers."    The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  article  says:  "Where 
available  capital  and  labor  are  not  being  utilized  as  they  should  be,  it 
is  clear  that  farmers  cannot  look  forward  to  a  speedy  restoration  of 
domestic  demand  conditions  characterized  by  more  nearly  full  employment 
unless  some  positive  further  stimulus  is  provided  to  bring  about  addi- 
tional expansion  in  housing  and  investment  in  plant  and  equipment.  This 
would  of  course  automatically  result  in  increased  production  of  indus- 
trial goods  for  consumption  by  the  city  and  farm  population  and  therefore 
in  an  increased  national  income.    In  line  with  these  needs,  proposals  are 
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now  "being  considered  for  ways  and  means  of  simultaneously  increasing 
consumer  purchasing  ojid  stimul.-^.ting  the  flow  of  private  and  government 
capital  into  these  Jo'b-creat ing  activities  in  such  vrays  as  will  not  in- 
crease the  Federal  debt;  in  other  v/ords,  in  ways  of  utilizing  savings 
and  credit  similar  to  those  which  this  country  has  alv/ays  used  in 
attaining  progressively  higher  levels  of  employment  ajid  living  standards," 

EHPA  Aids  "The  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority,"  reports 

Farmers  Consumers*  Guide,  "in  five  years  (through  May  31»  1939) » 

helped  "by  means  of  credit  to  place  in  American  homes  and 
farms  more  than  lUl,000  major  electric  appliances  —  refrigerators, 
vater  heaters,  ranges,  washing  machines,  milking  machines,  feed  grinders. 
In  addition,  hundreds  of  American  families  got  a  hand  in  v/iring  their 
homes,  for  electricity,    ¥ith  all  this  to  its  credit,  the  Authority  has 
not  cost  the  Government  a  cent.     In  fact,  it  has  made  money.  The 
Authority  does  not  sell  anything,  and  does  not  give  anything  av/ay.  IVhat 
it  does  is  enable  consunzers  to  purchase  electric  appliances  on  time 
payments,  over  longer  periods  of  time  than  are  usually  permitted,  at 
interest  rates  lov/er  than  most  consumers  ordinarily  pay, , .Consumers  may 
buy  specified  electric  appliances  (and  some  gas  appliances)  from  desig- 
nated dealers,  on  time-payment  plan?,  at  an  interest  cost  of  5  percent 
per  year  on. the  original  unpaid  balance  of  the  purchase  price,, .If  a 
consumer  purchases  an  approved  electric  appliance  from  an  approved 
dealer,  he  may  make  a  dov/n  payment  as  lov;  as  5 'Percent  of  the  total 
cost  ,  of  the  appliance.    Tlien  he  may  h-ave  as  much  as  k  years  to  pay  up 
the  balance.    The  average  period  of  contracts  financed  by  the  Electric 
Home  and  Farm  Authority  is  about  2k  months. , .Financing  is  limited  to 
purchases  where  the  balance  due  is  more  than  $U0,    At  least  5  percent  and 
sometimes  10  percent  is  required  as  a  dovm  payment  on  v/hatever  is  p)ur- 
chased.     •Only  labor  saving  equipment  and  devices  v/hich  contribute  to  a 
higher  standard. of  living  and  which  cannot  be  purchased  for  cash  by 
the  avera.ve  family  without  -undue  hardship'  are  purchasable  under  the 
plan.,," 

Poultry  Market  receipts  of  dressed  poultry  and  eggs  are 

Situation  expected  to  continue  larger  this  fall  and  winter  than 

last,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Storage  stocks  of  eggs  ajid  poultry  are  nov^  larger  than  last  year,  and 

.p.re  expected  to  be  above  1939  levels  on  January  1,  I9U0.  The  effect 
of  these  larger  supplies  on  prices  during  the  remainder  of  this  year 

.will  be  partly  offset  by  the  effect  of  larger  consumer  incomes.  By 
the  spring  of  19^0  the  effect  of  increased  consumer  incomes  may  be 
relatively  greater  and  more  than  offset  the  effect  of  the  expected 
larger  supplies  cis  compared  vrith  a  year  earlier.    Usually  at  this 
season,  egg  prices  rise  faster  than  feed  prices.    Hov;ever,  during  the 
past  2  months  feed  prices  have  risen  faster  than  egg  prices.    For  the 

•week  .ending  September  23,  2,5  dozen  more  eggs  v/ere  required  to  buy  100 
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pounds  of  poultry  ration  at  Chicago  than  in  the  corresponding  week 
in  193^»    Production  of  turkeys  this  year  is  the  largest  on  record  — 
22  percent  more  than  in  193^ »  Q^^l  I5  percent  a"bove  the  previous' record 
high  year  in  1936.'  •■'  ■ 

Senate  Received  a  partial  report  from  the  Tariff  Com- 

Oct,  U  mission  concerning  domestic  production  and  importa- 

tion of  v70od  pulp  or  pulpi'^ood,  pursuant  to  S,  Res.'. 

160 ;  to  Com.  on  iFinance.  ■ 

Received  a  memorial  from  the  Nev;  Jersey  Legislature  requesting 
'  legislation  to  prevent  profiteering  in  foodstuffs  and  commodittes'; 

to  Com.  on  Judiciary.  .  . 

The  House  ims  not  in  session.  • 

Item  in  Api^endix:    Reprint  from  Commerce  Reports  of  Aug.  I9, 

^'Results  Under  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Program  During  First  Half 

of  1939."  ~         ■  - 

(Prepared  ty  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance.)  • 

Totacco  Air  Air  conditioning  in  curing  and  drying  to"bacca  is 

Conditioning      discussed  in  Refrigerating  Engineering  (October),  "by 

Albert  H.  Cooper  of  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Reporting  studies  carried  on  at  the  institute,  he  saysr     "It  has  been 
definitely  proved  tha.t  air  conditioning  applied  to  tobacco  curing  is 
extremely  effective.    While  the  initial  cost  of  the  necessary  equip- 
ment for  air  conditioning  individual  barns  may  be  rather  high,  it 
appears  probable  that  it  may  be  applied  extensively.    From  a  study  of 
this  process  it  appears-  that  tobacco  farmers  might  eventually  cure 
their  crop  at  les-s  expense  and  with  better  results  by  use  of  air  con- 
ditioning carried  out  in  cooperatively  owned  and  operated  buildings. 
By  sharing  costs  growers  would  be  able  to  finance  construction  of 
curing  units  larger  than  the  present  tobacco  barns,  and  cure  all 
to"bacco  raised  within  a  prescribed  area.    Motor  transportation  and  good 
roads  nov;  available  would  permit  growers  to  haul  the  green  -Leaf  to  the 
central  curing  plant," 

To  Curb  Industry  will  do  its  part  in  cooperating  v/ith 

Price  Rise         various  government  agencies  to  prevent  unwarranted  price 

increases  because  of  the  Euroi^ean  v/ar,  members  of  the 
business  advisory  council  assured  Commerce  Department  officials  this 
week.    The  council,  coniposed  of  fifty  leading  industrialists,  met  with 
Department  officials  in  their  first  session  of  this  fall.    The  main 
topic  of  discussion  was  the  domestic  price  situation,  -and  the  council 
is  making  ever;^^  effort  to  work  out  a  method  whereby  it  can  cooperate 
with  the  government  in  preventing  price  increases.    Officials  of  the 
department  pointed  out  that  representatives  of  a  number  of  the  nation's 
larges't  industries  had  already  pledged  themselves  to  cooperate  v/ith 
government  regulatory  bodies  in  preventing  these  x^rice  boosts.  They 
pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace's 
Agricultural  Advisory  Council  had  already  pledged  full  voluntary  cooper^ 
ation  in  this  respect.     (Wall  Street  Journal,  October  5«) 
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SivCF LOlliENT ,  Striking  increases  in  the  mirn"ber  of  private  job  iplace- 

WAG-E  REFORI'S       ments  "by  public  employment  agencies  and  a  sharp  decrease 

in  the  total  seeking  work  through  those  agencies  were  re- 
ported officially  yesterday.    At  the  same  time  there  came  a  reminder  from 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  that  the  national  m.iniraum  wage  for  millions 
under  the  wage-hour  act  increases  from  25  to  3^  cents  an  hour  this  month, 
while  the  maximum  work  week  is  shortened  from  hh  to  "U2  hours.     The  Social 
Security  Board  rejjorted  an  all-time  record  of  25^,000  job  placements  in 
private  industry  in  August,  3^  percent  higher  than  in  A'^ogust  193^,  with 
total  r^lacements,  public  and  private,  numbering  "nearly  a  third  of  a  mil- 
lion. "    (l  ress,  )  . 


STAIIDAZD  MILK  Adoption  of  "adequate  aiid  reasonably  imiform  qiLality 

^iAJRKETING-  and  inspection  standards"  by  nine  luidwestorn  and  Southern 

milk-iDroducing  states,  designed  to  overcome  restrictions 
to  the  marketing  of  sv;eet  creain  and  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  for 
manufacturing  purposes  in  other  states,  was  urged  at  a  regional  dairy  con- 
ference Saturday,   says  a  Chicago  report  by  the  Associated  press.  Stand- 
ardization of  the  varying  sanitary  regu.lations  was  t:ie  primary  object  of 
the  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  representatives  from  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  i'.Iinnesota,  Ohio,  Tennessee  and  "Wisconsin. 


FARi/IERS  VOTE  Unofficial  returns  from  the  flue-cured  tobacco  referen 

TOBACCO  QUOTA       dum  held. October  5  show  that  89. S  percent  of  the  growers 

voting  favored  marketing  quotas  for  the  19^0 '  flue r.cured 
tobacco  crop,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has  annouiiced.. 
Over  90  percent  of  the  returns  have  been  reported.     Cnnrolete  returns  will 
not  be  available  for  several  days.     Out  of  a  total  of  more  than  300,000 
farmers  eligible  to  vote,  indications  are  that  final  tabulations  v.dll  total 
nearly  250,000  votes.     This  compared  with  233»395  votes  in  the  referendum 
on  quotas  for  the  1939  crop.     I  resent  r^:;  turns  show  that  206,395  farmers 
voted  yes  and  23,3^+3  voted  no,  m.aking  a  total  of  229, 732^  votes  reported 
vjith  percent  of  the  voters  in  fnYor  of  quotas.  . 


FOOD  STAI^Zt  Attorney  G-eneral  Prtink  Murphy  v/as  asked  Saturday-  by 

IROSECUTION        the  Federal  SurxDlus  Commodities  Corporation  to  start  ^Drose- 

cution  of  the  first  grocer  sharged  with  violating  sui'plus 
food  stamp  regulations.     The  corporation  barred  ITick  Salzano  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.  ,   from  further  pa,rticipation  in  the  plan  on  the  charge  that  he  had  ac- 
cepted blue  surplus  stamps  for  commodities  other  tiian  those  opx  the  surplus 
list,     (press.  ) 
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Adventure  Science  (October  6)  prints  the  first  British  and 

of  Science  American  Association  lecture,  "Science  and  Social 

Pioneering,"  "by  Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman,  president  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University.    "Science  has  "become  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
adventures  of  our  times,"  it  says  in  part,  "partly  "because  it  deals 
with  the  edge  of  the  possibilities.    Man  was  alv/ays  working  to  push 
past  limits,  but  much  new  laiowledge,  and  vast  organizations  in  our 
day  have  speeded  "ixp  the  process.    Man  has  also  discovered  that  he  is 
changing  his  ov/n  xTossibilities  as  v/ell  as  those  of  his  world  as  he 
goes  along.    He  is  at  the  center  of  his  own  creative  experiment.  He 
has  found  that  what  science  supplies  is  not  at  all  an  addition, 
positive  and  beneficial,  until  men  have  proved  it  so*    The  whole  of 
that  proof  is  in  man  himself  and  not  in  admiring  regard  for  new  facts 
and  inventions.    Things  and  forces,  social  and  natural,  good  and  bad, 
are  added  to  himself,  with  the  result  that  ever  new  possibilities  are 
emerging.    Land  pioneering  to-da^'-  illustrrtes  t\iro  such  interacting 
forces  —  the  edge  of  the  possibilities  (marginal  land)  and  the  desire 
for  an  acceptable  standard  of  living.    The  limits  of  land  cultivation 
are  being  traced  farther  and  farther  £>i*ield.    But  what  is  left  of 
pioneer  land  in  the  twentieth  century  is  marginal  land  whose  conquest 
requires  both  knowledge  and  better  material  equiiiment.    The  pioneer, 
seeing  himself  as  part  of  a  wider  community,  asks  for  a  share  in  the 
total  benefits.    If  he  is  to  be  empire  t«u.ilder  he  wants  his  reward 
here  and  now.    So,  let  government  do  it.    Roads,  schools,  telegraph 
lines,  favorable  freight  rates,  market  facilities,  lovi  taxes  and 
security  from  undue  risks  to  health  on  the  frontier  are  demanded  I  The 
protection  of  children  brings  restrictions,  limitations,  conservatism* 
Things  must  get  better  in  time  or  too  many  families  will  become 
habited  to  the  baclcv/ard  look  to  optimal  regions. 

"Facsimile"  Copies  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  "fac- 

Market  Report    simile"  of  broadcasting  of  D.arket  reports  were  received 

recently  from  Station         of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  says 
the  A.  M.  S,  News  (October  l).  Although  the  use  of  facsimile  of 
transmission  of  nev/s  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  authorities 
on  this  subject  state  that  the  system  should  prove  valuable  in  dis- 
seminating market  reports.    The  report  was  x^rcpared  by  A.  R.  Paden, 
in  charge  of  the  Cincinnati  office  of  the  Livestock,  Meats,  and  Wool 
Division.    Facsimile  is  a  system  of  communication  in  whic3i  images 
are  transmitted  for  record  reception,  and  in  which  a  record  is  to  be 
made.    In  facsimile,  there  is  accordingly  used  what  amounts  to  an 
electrically  controlled  "brush",  and  this  is  remotely  operated  to 
"paint"  the  stationary  replica  of  any  graphic  material,  whether  type, 
script,  line  dravjings  or  half-tone  subjects. 
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BDI  Cheese  "A  nev;  cheese  is  "beginning  to  appear  on-  the  market 

Packaging  in  small  amounts,"  says  Pood  Industries  (October). 

"This  is  packaged,  sliced,  unprocessed  Cheddar  in  12-oz. 
and  2-l"b.  cans  from  Portlarii,  Ore,,  and  S-cz.  prints  in,  5-l"b»  cans 
from  Bellingham,  Wash.    Also  sliced  Svdss  cheese  in  caJis  from 

Sugar  Creek,  Ohio. .  .Though  the  selling  prices  are  high-,--  the.  point  is 
that  the  cheese  in  the  nev;  form  seems  to  he  gaining  puhlic  acceptance. 
Cheese  from  Bellingham.,  Wash.,  and  Portland,  Ore.,  must  take  an  av/ful 
"beating  on  rail  freight  rates  for  there  is  no  refrigerated  steamship 
service  in  less  than,  car  lots  to  the  Eastern  Sea'board..    In  spite  of 
this  handicap  it  is  "being  distri"buted  on  the  East  Coast  ^and  the  sliced 
Sv;iss  cheese,  packed  in  Ohio,  is  gaining  in  popularity  in  chain  drug 
stores  and  sandv/ich  shops  on  sheer  merit.    The  pro'ba'ble  trend  sug- 
gested "by  the  foregoing  is  that  the  "bulk  tin  can  v/ill  "be  used  in 
cheese  distri"bution  and  that  unprocessed  cured  cheese  v/ill  "be  sold  more 
extensively  "because  it  will  "be  available  in  package  form.    Retail  pur- 
chasers v/ill  not  see.  the  cans  at  all,  v/hen  the  cheese  is  packed  in 
small  segments  in  5  0^  10-1'b.  can,  except  possi"bly   at  the  store.  V/hen 
purchased  in  the  12-oz.  or  2-l"b.  can,  the  cheese  is  delivered  to  the 
home  in  this  same  container.    This  new  technic  in  cheese  packaging  and 
curing,  developed  "by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.,  U.  S,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is.  v/orthy  of  close  study  "by  those  v;ho  produce  or  handle 
cheese  in  any  form," 

Porest  Th.e  Eorest  Industries  ConferencCj  a  new  departure 

Conference         in  the  relation  of  industry  and  government,  has  been 

announced.    The  conference  met  at  the  invitation  of 
Secretary  Wallace,  in  line  v/ith  a  plan  developed  by  the  Secretaries  of 
Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce.    "Composed  of  forestry  avnd  other 
officials  of  several  G-overnment  agencies  and  representatives  of  in- 
dustry, the  Forest  Industries  Conference  has  for  its  ba^sic  purpose 
correlated  assistance  in  the  sound  economic  development  of  forest  prod- 
acts  industries  throug'n  tvro  major  approaches:    First,  to  eliminate 
duplication  of  effort  on  the  part  of  G-overnment  agencies  concerned 
v/ith  fores-try  rjid  its  related  industries;  second,  to  furnish  the  in- 
dustries an  opx-)ortunity  to  present  their  viewpoints,  both  as  they  in- 
volve the  "development  of  industry  and  its  relation  to  forestry  and  as 
they  involve  the  Governmental  action  in  related  fields,.." 

Control  of  A  nev;  Farmers'  Bulletin,  "Prevention  and  Control 

Gullies  of  Gullies",  prepared  by  H,  G.  Jepson  of  the  Soil 

Conservation  Service,  prescribes  treatment  for  gullies 
based  primarily  on  their  depth  and  on  the  size  of  the  contributing 
drainage  areas.    For  small  gullies  —  less  than  three  feet  deep  —  com- 
paratively simple  controls  are  recommended.     The  bulletin  points  out 
that  large  gullies  and  those  with  extensive  drainage  areas  can 
generally^ be  stabilized  only  by  a  combination  of  protective  measures. 
Stressing  prevention  as  the  most  economical  treatment,  the  author  also 
points  out  the  necessity  for  control  afterwards.    Farmers'  Bulletin 
1813         '^^  obtained  from  the  Department ,  V/ashington, 
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Parm  Migrant  Advertisements  holding  out  prospects  of  health  and 

Labor  Report     prosperity  attracted  migratory  workers  to  Arizona  and 

California,  where  they  eke  out  a  bare  existence  in 
poverty,  according  to  a  report  by  the  Works  Project  Administration, 
made  public  recently.    The  report  is  based  on  a  careful  study  of 
migratory  workers  in  Arizona  made  by  WPA  during  the  ctt ton-picking 
season  in  January  and  I'ebruary  of  193^  •   -A-t  the  peak  about  30*000 
workers  were  in  the  field.    This  was  reduced  to  about  15,000  as  the 
season  declined.    Half  of  all  these  workers  averaged  less  than  $7»95 
a  week  and  almost  one-fourth,  according  to  the  report  ,  averaged  less 
than  $6.    Large  families  with  four  workers  or  more  averaged  $1S.3^  a 
week  for  the  entire  family.    "A  majority  of  the  cotton-pickers  reported 
that  Arizona  was  presented  to  them  in  one  way  or  another  as  being  a 
promised  land  which  could  solve  for  them  the  problems  which  they  could 
not  solve  at  home,"  the  report  states.    "The  most  important  reason  for 
their  choice  of  Arizona  as  a  destination  was  the  advertising  campaign 
conducted  by  the  cotton  growers."    The  recruiting  campaign  utilized  not 
only  want  advertisements  but  also  display  advertising,  handbills,  news- 
paper publicity,  a  word-of-mouth  grapevine,  and  occasionally  radio,  the 
study  found.    The  advertising  campaign  v/as  found  to  reach  into  several 
states  to  the  east  of  Arizona.    Seimple  advertisements  reproduced  in  the 
text  of  the  report  showed  that  pickers  were' promised  good  pay,  high 
yield  per  acre,  good  living  conditions  in  comps  and"a  healthy,  salubrious 
climate".    Advertisements  promised  3OO  to  kOO  pounds  of  cotton  a  day  for 
each  picker,  but  few  achieved  this.    The  rate  of  pay  in  I93S  was  75 
cents  a  hundred.    Most  of  the  migrants, according  to  the  ItfPA  study,  drift 
on  to  California,  where  there  are  already  two  or  three  times  as  many 
workers  as  are  needed  to  tend  and  harvest  special  crops  grown  in  that 
region.    (Photostat  S77-39.) 

Commodity  Volume  of  trading  in  commodity  futures  in  September- 

Trading  the  period  coincident  with  the  first  thirty  days  of  the 

'  European  war  —  broke  all  recent  records  in  expanding  to 
a  total  of  292,372  contracts,  compared  with  217,2^1  contracts  in  August 
and  233»103  contracts  in  September  of  193^*    Spectacular  gains  were 
registered  in  virtually  every  commodity  futures  market.    Cotton  scored 
a  gain  of. nearly  50  percent  in  the  New  York  market,  with  total  sales  of 
50,532  contracts,  while  transactions  of  9»990  contracts  at  New  Orleans 
were  more  than  double  the  August  volume.    Volume  last  month  was  greater 
by  3^  percent  than  total  transactions  in  August,  and  shov;ed  ah  increase 
of  25  percent  over  total  saJes  last  September.    Although  the  markets 
reverted  to  a  more  normal  pace  of  trading  later  in  the  month,  the 
impetus  supplied  in  the  first  half  was  sufficient  to  set  nev;  records  in 
volume  on  some  leading  exchanges.    In  the  entire  list  compiled  by  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  there  is  not  a  single  commodity  which  failed  to 
show  a  trading  gain  over  August,  and  only  three — rubber , coffee  and  tallow — 
failed  to  surpass  the  volume  recorded  for  last  September.  September 
trading  in  grains  exceeded  August  volume  by  ik  percent  and  September,  193^* 
volume  by  12  percent  despite  the  fact  wheat  transactions  barely  edged  over 
the  total  registered  last  September.     (Photostat  S76-39.) 
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COTTON  CHOI'  The  Agri culture  Department  forecast  this  year's  cot- 

ESTIMATE  ton  crop  yesterday  as  11,922,000  hales  of  5OO  poimds  gross 

weight.     The  forecast  of  production,  hased  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  crop  October  1,  v/as  the  tr.ird  estimate  of  the  season  and  com- 
pared with  12,3^0,000  bales  forecast  a  month  ago  aiid  ll,Ul2,000  bales 
forecast  two  months  a^o.    Iroduction  was  11,9^3*000  bales  last  year,  .^md 
the  average  production  for  the  10  years  192S-37  v:as  13,c00,0C0  boles, 
Tlie  condition  of  the  crop  on  October  1  was  6S  percent  of  normal  compai'ed 
with  70  a  month  ago,  66  a  year  ago  and  bl  tlie  average  condition  on  that 
date  for  the  10  years  192^-37.     ^he  indicated  yield  of  lint  cotton  was 
reported  as  235»7  pounds  to  the  acre,  compared  witli  a  forecast  of  2UU,7 
pounds  a  month  ago,  223.7  "two  months  ago,  23^. S  jjroduced  last  year  and 
190. S  the  1928-37  average  yield.  (A.I.) 


CONSUMERS'  The  National  Association  of  Food  diains  convention 

EOOD  TRICES       opened  at  Oiicago  yesterday  on  a  keynote  of  cutting  dis- 
tribution costs  to  help  the  consumers'  pockethooks  and 
pointed  its  activities  tc;vard  a  cementing  of  the  alliance  of  chains  with 
agriculture,  along  with  discussions  of  such  problems  as  store  design, 
the  improvement  of  meat  marketing  miethods  and  successful  sales  promotion, 
president  Roosevelt,  in  a  m.essage  to  the  convention,  said  tliat  "consumers 
of  food  must  be  protected  against  runaway  prices  -^aiised  not  by  increases 
at  the  farm,  but  by  increases  in  m.argins  bet\7een  tlio  farmer  and  tho  kitch' 
on  table,"    He  said  the  retail  grocery  trade,  togetlior  with  representa- 
tives of  processing  and  distributing  organizations,  c-:m  "bo  effective  in 
seeing  that  cons'umers  are  xjrotected  from  unreasonable  margins,"  (New 
York  Times. ) 


FOREIGN  TRADE  Develojjment  of  v/artime  trade  with  Latin  America  on  a 

CONVENTION         basis  sound  enoiigh  to  preserve  its  increo.sed  volume  o>,fter 

peace  is  restored  in  Europe  ranlied  with  i^ending  neutrality 
as  a  dominating  theme  in  addresses  of  government  officials,  banlcers,  edu- 
cators and  otiiers  at  the  opening  session  yesterday  in  llyj  York  City  of 
the  twenty-sixth  annual  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention,    Edward  J. 
Noble,  Under-Secretary  of  ComiTierce,  as  a  spoke sm.an  for  the  govon^mrmt , 
said  that  "our  special  interests  in  Latin    America  must  not  be  forgotten, ' 
and  Father  Edmimd  A.  Walsh,  regent  of  the  School  of  Foreign  Service  at 
Georgetown  University,   said  that  trade  v/ith  Latin  Amoric^'  had  never  been 
fully  developed  and  the  region  r-^mained  the  most  promising  recompense  for 
trade  losses  in  other  quarters.     (New  York  Times.) 
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Accidents  In  "The  Ho.zards  of  Farning,"  in  the  Journal  of  the 

on  Farns  American  Medical  Association  (October  7)  John  H«  Pov/ers, 

M.D,,  reports  a  stud^^  of  3IO  farn  accidents  incurred  in 
a  rural  section  of  New  York  State  and  treated  at  a  hospital  in  Coopers- 
tovm  during  1929-32*    Surjaarizing  the  accidents,  which  vrere  sufficient- 
ly severe  to  necessitate  adnission  to  a  hospital  or  major  surgical 
treatment,  he  says:     "Agricultural  accidents  vrere  responsible  for  nearly 
one  fourth  of  all  the  serious  injuries  treated  at  a  medium  sized  rural 
hospital  in  the  central  part  of  New  York  State  during  the  years  1929-193^ 
inclusive.    Such  accidents  shov;ed  a  definite  seasonal  variation  v/ith  a 
peak  during  July  sxid.  August,  for  v/hich  haying,  the  playing  of  children 
and  other  unclassified  activities  were  largely  responsible.    Fifty  per- 
cent of  all  farm  accidents  occurred  either  in  the  barn  or  in  the  barn- 
yard.   Routine  chores  were  the  most  dangerous  single  motivating  activ- 
ity, with  logging  and  haying  next  in  order  of  frequency.    Farm  tools  and 
implements,  animals,  machinery  and  vehicles  all  contributed  their  share 
of  injijiries  in  about  equ/xl  proportions.    Falls  wore  numerous.  Males 
were  involved  ^/ith  ton  times  the  frequency  of  females.    Nearly  50  Per- 
cent of  the  patiij^nts  reached  the  hospital  vrlthin  tv;o  hours.  Fractures 
comprised  one  third  of  all  injiaries;  division  of  nerves  and  tendons  and 
partial  or  complete  anputo.tions  of  fingers  and  hands  v/ere  common.  The 
shoulder  and  upper  extremity  v/ere  injured  more  frequently  than  the  hip 
and  lov/er  extremity.    Tlie  average  period  of  hospitalization  was  IS. 3 
days  and  the  average  number  of  outpatient  visits  v/as  5»7»    ^©  monetary 
loss  incidental  to  a  serious  injury  v/as  for  most  farmers  a  major 
financial  catastrophe.    Twenty  percent  v;ere  unable  to  p-ny  anything  for 
their  hospitalization  oiid  professional  care.    The  mortality  v/as  5»1  per- 
cent." 

National  The  estimated  value  of  the  national  wealth  of  the 

Wealth  United  States,  after  a  precipitous  decline  from  I93O  to 

193^ f  l^^^s  been  recovering  steadily,  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board  reports  in  a  study,  "Nev;  Estimates  of  the 
National  Wealth  and  of  Its  State  Distribution,  1922-I937."  After 
dropping  to  pre-v;ar  levels  by  I93U,  values  recovered  to  about  the  19^7 
level  by  1937t  the  last  year  for  v/hich  data  are  available,  according 
to  the  study.    From  a  peak  of  nearly  $353,000,000,000  in  I929,  the 
national  wealth  of  theUnited  States  fell  to  $287,000,000,000  in  I93U, 
and  rose  again  to  $303,000,000,000,  the  conference  board  estimates. 
Preliminary  fi^ipires  for  I937  are  $322,000,000,000.    The  recovery  has 
been  largely  in  the  value  of  stocks  of  goods,  and  partly  in  the  value 
of  real  estate  and  x^'J-blic  utility  assets,  and  only  slightly  in  the 
value  of  other  productive  assets,  according:  to  the  figures.    Per  capita 
v/ealth,  which  has  been  recovering  slov/ly  since  193^,  is  estimated  at 
$r2,U90  for  1937,  compared  with  $2,792  in  1922  and  with  the  peak  of 
$2,910  that  was  reached  in  I929,  the  conference  board  said,  pointing 
out  that  the  decrease  in  per  capita  wealth  is  the  result  of  the  growth 
of  population  during  the  period  of  rapidly  declining  and  then  slowly 
recovering  values.  (Press.) 
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Trade  Barrier  A  recent  conference  of  ten  western  sta'tes^  ( Colo- 

Conference         rado,  Wyoming,  Hew  Mexico,  Utah,  Nevada,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 

Kansas,  and  North  and  South  Dakota)  to  discuss  inter- 
state trade  "barriers  "made  definite  progress  in  defining  the  job  that 
lies  ahead,"  according  to  Business  Week  (October  7)«    "1"^  was  decided, 
for  example,  that  a  lav/  which  might  work  hardship  on  out-of-state 
business  could  not  be  considered  a  trade  barrier  unless  it  was  designed 
to  deliberately  discriminate  against  other  states.    It  was  also 
tentatively  decided  by  the  taxation  committee  that  chain  store  taxes 
were  not  properly  considered  trade  barriers  and  hence  outside  the  com- 
mittee's purview*    The  conference  definitely  recommended  that  each 
state  enforcing  a  use  tax  should  provide  an  offset  favoring  those  goods 
on  which  a  sales  tax  Vfas  paid  in  the  state  of  origin.    Copies  of  recom- 
mendations for  uniform  state  laws,  when  finally  compiled,  will  be  sent 
to  the  governors  of  all       states  for  presentation  to  the  various  state 
legislatures.,." 

Chemists  in  In  The  Chemist  (September)  Louis  Marshall,  in  the 

Government         sixth  of  a  series  of  articles  on  chemists  in  government 

service,  v/rites  on  the  history  of  this  subject.  "Vlth 
the  birth  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,"  he  says  in  part,  "a 
great  impetus  was  given  to  chemical  activities  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  from  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  onward,  many 
chemists  have,  by  their  researches,  not  only  advanced  the  progress  of 
their  science,  but  have  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  security  and 
well-being  of  our  nation.    Among  the  distinguished  men  who  have  served 
their  Government  as  chemists,  one  may  point  to  the  names  of  William 
Francis  Hillebrand  for  his  work  in  inorganic  chemistry;  to  Prank  V7iggles- 
worth  Clarke  whose  work  in  geochemistry  made  him  internationally  known; 
to  Harvey  Washington  Wiley  whose  illustrious  struggle  against  adulterated 
and  deleterious  foodstuffs  reached  its  successful  culmination  in  the 
passage  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  I906;  to  the  great  chemist  Frank 
Austin  Gooch  of  Yale  University  who  worked  for  a  time  with  the  Geological 
Survey;  and  to  many  others.    Going  right  up  to  the  present,  one  may  refer 
to  such  scientists  as  Henry  G,  Knight,  F.A.I.C.,  for  his  work  in  agri- 
cultural chemistry;  to  Claude  S.  Hudson  whose  researches  in  the  field  of 
carbohydrates  have  been  signally  honored;  to  Gustave  E.  F.  Lundell  for 
his  work  in  inorganic  analytical  chemistry;  to  F,  R.  Bichowsky  for  his 
investigations  in  physical  chemistry;  and  to  C.  A.  Browne  for  his  re- 
searches in  sugars;  to  mention  only  a  few.    The  growth  of  Governmental 
activities  along  chemical  lines  has  continued  through  the  years,  until 
today  seven  of  the  ten  major  Executive  Department  of  the  Government, 
those  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Interior,  Justice,  Navy,  Treasury,  and 
War,  find  it  necessary  to  utilize  the  services  of  chemists.  Chemists 
are  likewise  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  independent  establishments  of  the 
Government,  as  for  example,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the  Federal  Seciir- 
ity  Agency  which  has  taken  over  the  Public  Health  Service..." 
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Inspection  Benjanin  Schwartz,,  chief  of  the  zoological 

of  Meat  division,  Bureau  of    Animal  "industry,  writes  in 

the  American  Journal  of  Puhlic  Health  (October) . on 
neat  inspection  and  pulDlic  health.    The  summary  says;    "An  effective 
system  of  meat  inspection  promotes  puhlic  health  (l)  through  the 
condemnation  of  parts  of  or  entire  carcasses  of  food  animals  contain- 
ing parasites  that  are  transmissihle  to  man  directly  and  indirectly; 
(2)  through  special  processing  for  the  destruction  of  trichinae,  and 
of  cysticerci  not  discoveraole  "by  macroscopic  examination;  and  (3) 
through  the  condemnation  of  parts  of  carcasses  or  of  entire  carcasses 
in  which  parasitic  infestations  not  transmissilDle  to  nan,  hut  ohjec- 
tionahle  from  esthetic  and  other  standpoints,  are  so  generalized  that 
the  parasites  and  lesions  cannot  "be  removed  "by  trimming.    Meat  inspec- 
tion is  also  an  effective  control  measure  for  certain  parasites, 
notably  tapeworms,  that  occur  as  immature  forms  in  edible  portions  of 
carcasses;  through  the  condemnation  of  parts  of  carcasses  so  affected, 
the  vicious  cycle  of  these  parasites  is  interrupted.    Meat  inspection 
must  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  one  of  t?xe  important  prophylactic 
measures  for  the  control  of  parasites  affecting  livestock  as  well  as 
human  beings.    Certain  parasitic  infestations  transmissible  from  food 
animals  to  human  beings  cannot  be  controlled  by  neat  inspection  alone; 
however,  a  sound  inspection  system  can  and  does  contribute  materially 
to  control  of  certain  parasitic  infestations  of  nan;  in  the  absence  of 
inspection  these  parasites  would  probably  constitute  a  serious  human 
health  problen." 

War-Tine  '^American  farmers  would  do  v/ell  for  thenselves  and 

Farm  Plans         likewise  for  their  country  if  they  consider  carefully 

the  sound  advice  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  to 
'proceed  with  their  production  plajis  as  if  the  outbreak  in  Europe  had 
not  occurred,*''  says  an  editorial  in  the  Iowa  Davenport  Democrat.  "To- 
day the  Nation  has  soib  thing  it  did  not  have  during  the  last  World  War# 
That  is  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  farm  program  which 
gives  the  farmers  the  power  to  adjust  their  production  up  or  down 
according  to  needs.;  to.  maintain  abundant  supplies  thru  the  ever-normal 
granary  and,  above  all,  to  continue  the  soil  conservation  measures 
during  the  emergency.    The  Triple-A  protects  the  farmers'  interest  at 
the  same  time  that  it  gives  the  Nation  added  security.    A  better  war- 
time measure  for  a  neutral  Nation  never  existed.    Farmers  are  better 
prepared  than  ever  before  to  meet  changes  in  denand  both  at  home  and 
abroad  and  at  the  same  time  conserve  their  soil.    For  unwarranted  farm 
expansion  in  the  hope  of  speculative  gain  would  mean  soil  exploitation 
and  farmers  can  remembe:^  tha.t  during  the  last  World  Wajr  many  millions 
of  dollars'  worth    of  precious  soil  was  dissipated. It  is  apparent  that 
farmers  in  the  United  States  are  in  prime  position  to  meet  and  profit  by 
any  extraordinary  demands  that  may  be  made  by  reason  of  the  European  war 
and  thus  protect  themselves  from  such  a  disastrous  aftermath  as  followed 
the  last  great  war.    The  Secretary's  warning  is  timely  and  sound." 
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COM,  WHEAT  The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  Cctober  crop 

FOESCASTS  report  yesterday  placed  production  of  corn  this  year  at 

2,532,^17*000  "bushels  and  the  total  wheat  crop  (winter 
and  sT5ring  wheat  combined)  at  739 > ^^5 > 000  bushels.     Corn  production  v/as  -■ 
forecast  ^a  month  ago  at  2, 523 > 092, COO  bushels,  last  year's  crop  amounted 
to  2,542,233,000  and  the  average  x)roduction  for  the  10  years  1928-37  was 
2,309,67^,000,     The  combined  wheat  crop  was  forecast  a  month  ago  at 
736,115,000  bushels,  ^^roduction  was  930,801,000  last  year  and  the  10-year 
average  was  752,952,000.     (A.l  .  ) 


K)CD  STAIvI  The  n-omber  of  cities  in  which  the  Dep)artment  of  Ag- 

1  ROGRAIvI  riculture  food  stamp  plan  for  distribution  of  farm  s'or- 

pluses  is  in  ox^eration  v/ill  be  increased  from  the  present 
5  to  25  by  Christmas  and  to  100  by  next  June,  Hilo  lerkins,  president  of 
the  Federal  Surplus  Comjuodities  Coi'poration,  told  the  national  Associa- 
tion of  rood  Chains  at  its  annual  convention  yesterday?",  according  to  a 
Chicago  report  to  the  ITew  York  Times,    Mr.  lerkins  said:   "It  appears  that 
about  one-quarter  of  the  blue  stamps  are  being  used  for  butter  and  another 
one-quarter  for  eggs.    About  10  percent  of  the  added  purchasing  power  is 
being  used  for  wheat  products.    Approximately  31  percent  is  being  divid- 
ed among  fresh  fruits*  aiid  vegetables."    Mr,  lerkins  e:>q.^ressed  the  hope 
that  with  the  steady  improvement  in  business  conditions,  the  number  of 
food  stamp  beneficiaries  would  decrease,  and  added  that  certain  commodi- 
ties,  "such  as  citrus  fruits  and  possibly  pork  products,"  may  be  added 
to  the  'list. 


TOBACCO  Plue-cured  toba,cco  markets  were  reopiened  yesterday 

AUCTION        ■      throughout  North  Carolina,'  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  ■ 

with  prices  approximately  the  same  as  they  were  before  a 
U-week  selling  holiday  and  with  the  largest  amount  of  tobacco  ever  of- 
fered in,  one  day,   says  a  Raleigh  report  in  the  Hew  York  Times.     The  mar- 
kets were  closed  in  the  face  of  a  threatened  collapse  in  price  following 
the  withdrawal ■ of  the  Imperial  Tbbacco  Comptmy,  largest ' single  purchaser 
of  flue-cured  tobacco,  and  other  British  companies,  due  to  waa"  conditions, 
Imperia.l  Tobacco  was  back  in'  the  markets  yesterday  as  purcha^sing  agent 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Coi^-)oration ,  v/hich  ha.s  given  to  the  Imperial  ?zid 
other  companies  with  Which  it  has  made  similar  arrangements,  an  option 
until  July  1,  19^1,  on  all  'tobacco  purchased  for  the ' government  agency. 
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Trenches  as  H,  G-.  Meginnis,  of  the  Southern  Forest  Experiment 

Gully  Checks       Station,  writes  in  the  Journal  of  Forestry  (October) 

on  soil-collecting  trenches  as  substitutes  for  check 
dams  in  reforesting  gullies.     "During  I93S,"  he  reports,  "a  number  of 
soil-collecting  trenches  of  differing  design    v;ere  excavated  in 
several  types  of  gullies  to  obtain  further  information  on  the  feasi- 
bility and  potential  uses  of  these  structures.    Although  additional 
trials  are  needed,  preliminary  observations  indicate    that,  in  north- 
ern Mississippi  and  comparable  localities,  trenches  may  be  employed 
effectively  as  site- improvement  measures  in  the  types  of  "gullies 

.in  which  it  is  difficult  to  build  temporary  check 
dams.    Furthermore,  it  appears  that  trenches  can  be  substituted  suc- 
cessfully for  dams  in  those  locations  where  the  gully  has  developed 
in  consolidated  subsoils  but  where  the  lack  of  brush  or  other  raw 
materials  makes  it  difficult  or  uneconomical  to  construct  check  dams. 
Trenches,  unlike  dams,  require  no  materials,  and  can  be . constructed 
by  unskilled  labor  with  little  supervision.    This  and  the  fact  that 
the  soil  excavated  from  the  trenches  provides  suitable  fill  material, 
whereas  extra  labor  is  required  to  reduce  gully  banks  in  order  to 
furnish  a  quick  catch  of  soil  for  dams,  are  factors  which  may  recom- 
mend the  trenching  method  for  use  on  certain  projects.    Often  trenches 
cannot  be  dug  in  the  more  refractory  subsoils  during  the  normally  dry 
months  of  summer  and  early  fall,  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  soils 
become  rocklike  when  thoroughly  desiccated;  when  moist,  however,  they 
can  be  dug  with  little  difficulty.    Although  mechanical  equipment  has 
not  been  used  to  excavate  the  trenches,  it  may  prove  more  feasible 
and  economical  to  use  horse-drawn  plows  and  drag  scrapers  or  even 
small  power  graders  in  many  of  the  broader  washes..." 

Artificial  Within  the  last  five  years  Department  scientists 

Breeding  have  turned  their  attention  to  artificial  insemination 

as  a  method  of  extending  the  influence  of  good  sires 
from  10  to  20  times  beyond  that  possible  by  natural  mating.  Depart- 
ment scientists  have  developed  artificial  breeding  techniques  and.  in 
experimental  work  have  obtained  a  higher  percentage  of  offspring 
than  by  natural  breeding.    For  practical  application  of  the  new 
method  the  Department  recommends  that  it  be  tried  only  in  areas  that 
have  a  dense ' livestock  population.    Experience  indicates  that  it  is 
practical  for  livestock  breeders  within  a  radius  of  10  to  I5  miles 
to  form  a  cooperative  breeding  association.    Farm  Security  Admini- 
stration officials  are  encouraging  artificial  breeding  in  a  number 
of  associations  organized  for  FSA  borrowers.    Only  about  I5  groups 
are  now  using  artificial  insemination,  but  as  choice  sires  are  ob- 
tained and  other  obstacles  are  erased  more  associations  are  expected 
.  to  adopt  the  practice.    Experience  of  the  few  breeding  associations 
using  artificial  insemination  indica,te  many  desirable  features,  says 
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J.#  R.  Allgyer  ,  in  charge  of '  the  comniinity  and  cooperative  section  of 
ghe.  Parm  Security  Adininistrr-tion.    PSA  "borrov/ers,  generally  snail  herd 
owners,  get  the  "benefit  of  a  superior  sire  at  p.  price  they  can  afford 
to  pay.    In  addition,  Mr,  Allgyer  points  out,  such  a  systen  of  hreed- 
.  ing  lessens  the  danger  of  spreading  diseases  associated  v;ith  "breeding. 
Too,  since  the  insemination  is  usually  done  by  a  licensed  veterinarian, 
regular  visits  are  made  to  the  farn  v/here  he  is  able  to  make  suggestions 
for  maintaining  the  health  of  breeding  stock.    The  Department  experi- 
ments have  shown  also  that  v/here  valuable  sires  had  become  incapacitated 
for  natural  service,  their  good  qualities  can  still  be  passed  on  by 
artificial  insemination.    To  help  farmers  who  desire  to  form  artificial 
breeding  associa.tions  ,  a  model  constitution  and  set  of  by-l^ws  with 
suggestions  and  cautions  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration, the  Bureaus  of  Animal  Industry  and  Dairy  Industry,  and  the 
Extension  Service,     It  is  not  necessary  that  farmers  be  borrowers  of  the 
■pSA  to  get  this  service,  Mr,  Allgyer  declares  .    Some  of  the  associations 
plan  in  the  near  future  to  extend  the  artificial  breeding  progrR.m  by 
establishing  community  livestock  breeding  centers  v;ith  all  sires  —  Jaxks, 
stallions,  bulls  for  dairy  and  beef  breeds,  boars  and  rams  —  under  the 
direction  of  a  qualified  herdsman  and  veterinarian,    A  nominal  breeding 
fee  —  $3  to  $5  for  cattle,  $S  to  $10  for  jacks  and  stallions,  $1.50  to 
$3  for  boars  and  rams  —  will  cost  the  average  farmer  less  than  keeping 
sires  of  equal  value • on  the  farm.    Experience  has  proved  that  unless 
exceptional  sires  are  obtained,  a.rtificial  breeding  is  useless.  Further- 
more, the  work  must  be  done  by  .a  veterinarian  or  qualified  technician. 

Farm  Forestry  The  Tioga  Woodland  Owners*  Cooperative ,  Inc, ,  ac- 

Cooperativ©       cording  to  a  note  by  Roy  L,  Donahue,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, in  the  October  Journa-l  of  Forestry,  is  "the  first 
private,  nonsubsidized  cooperative  in  . the  United  States  prepared  to  market 
exclusively  farm  forestry  products,., A  tract  of  approxima-t ely  100,000 
acres  was  selected  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Tioga  County,  N.Y,,, 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  furnished  one  forester,  25  C,C,C.  enroliees, 
and  necessary  transportation.     Tree  grov/th  studies  were  completed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  staff  of  the  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Region  7  of  the  U.  S,  Forest  Service,  Division  of  State  rjid  Pri- 
vate Forestry,  supplied  C^  R,  Farrington  to  act  as  Project  Chief, 
Finally,  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  cooperated  by  a^ssigning 
James  E,  Phillips  to  the  job  of  investigating  the  silvicultural  consid- 
erations involved  in  managing  the  farm  woodlands. . .Membership  in  this 
nonstock  cooperative  assocla-tion  .is  open  to  any  woodla.nd  owner  or  tenan-& 
who  makes  application,  agrees  to  abide  by  the  by-laws,  signs  the  market- 
ing agreement,  and  pays  a  fee  of  one  dollar,,, The  woodland  owner  agrees; 
(1)'  To  have  his  trees  marked  before  cutting  and  his  logs  scaled  by  a 
competent  man  chosen  by'  the  association;  (2)  To  riarket  his  woodland  pro- 
duct   through  the  association  (trees. cut  for  home  use  are  exempt  from 
this  agreement) ;  (3)  To  pay  the  necessary  costs  involved  in  marking, 
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scaling,  and  "bookkeeping.     In  return,  the  association  agrees  -in  part; 
(1)  To  train  and  nake  availal)le  for  the  menlDers  a  (qualified  timlier 
marker  and  scaler;  (2)  To  act  as  lawful  agent  in  securing  the  "best 
possible  price  for  the  products  sold;  (3).  To  ningle  forest  products 
from  different  nenters  if  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  association 
as  a  natter  of  econony  or  expediency.  ♦  .Thiis ,  vie  have  an  agreement  "between 
producer  and  buyer,  that  is  capable  of  accomplishing  the  dual  purpose  of 
a  greater  woodland  income  as  v/ell  as  establishing  a  conservative  cutting 
policy  with  the  aim  of  a  perpetual  tree  crop." 

Self-Help  Rujral  America  (September)  says  editorially  that 

Cooperatives      there  are  indict.tions  of  the  revival  of  self-help  co- 
operatives.    "In  rural  comnimit ies it  says,  "there 
is  some  opinion  that  self-heliD  and  mutual  aid  on  a  community  basis 
must  be  tried  more  intensively."    Ah  illustration  of  this  development., 
it  continues,  "is  that  being  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  Merom 
Institute  of  Merom,  Indiana,  under  the  auspices  of  several  agencies  of 
churches.    The  term  used  is  ^Merom  Reciprocal  Economy,'     This  economic 
organization  operates  differently  from  the  methods  of  producers'  or 
consuraers'  cooperatives.    It  proceeds  with  a  minimum  of  capital  and 
ordinarily  does  not  operate  in  com.petition  with  other  branches  of 
business.     It  provides  the  means  whereby  idle  men  and  unused  resources 
can  be  joined  in  order  to  raise  the  standards  of  living  of  individuals 
and  families  and  communities.    Men  exchange  services  and  goods.  The 
movement  is  primarily  for  those  who  ha.ve  been  displaced  from  employm.ent 
for  wages  and  applies  pe-^rticularly  to  villagers.    Farmers,  hov/ever, 
have  been  able  to  cooperate  by  exchanging  goods  for  the  labor  of  the 
men  in  the  self-help  cooperative.    Among  the  activities  of  the  Merom 
group  are  the  cuttinpZ  of  wood,  manufacturing  of  maple  syrup,  repairing 
of  furniture,  gardening,  canning,  weaving,  salvaging  of  junk.    An  im- 
portant feature  of  the  Merom  R-eciprocal  Economy  is  that  cooperative 
•  action  and  adult  education  are  systematically  integra.ted." 

Forest  ^'ires  Eorest  fires  in  I93S  burned  over  33,815,100  acres, 

Increase  an  area  as  large  as  Arkansas,  the  Eorest  Service  has  re- 

ported.   The  fires  occurred  at  an  average  rate  of  one 
every  two  and  a  half  minutes.    Based  on  returns  from  State  Forestry 
Departments,  national  forest  supervisors  and  other  Federal  agencies, 
the  summary  gives  the  number  of  fires  for  the  calendar  year  193^ 
232,229,  or  kt;O2'0  above  I937  and  Ul,2S7  above  the  average  for  193^-38. 
The  summary  showed,  on  the'  other  hand,  that  the  acreage  burned  over 
last  year  was  62^,293  acres  belov;  the  five-year  average,  and  that  the 
estimated  dama^^e  ws.s  ■$•1,551  »^00'  below  the  averare  for  the  same  period. 
Prolonged  spring  and  summer  dry  spells,  which  increased  abnormally  the 
hazard  of  fire  from  all  caAises,  v/ith  severe  and  frequent  lightning 
storms  in  the  vrestern  mountain  country,  were  cited  by  the  Forest  Service 
as  the  principal  reasons  for  the  increase  in  number  of  fires.     It'  was 
pointed  out,  however,  that  improved  methods  and  facilities  for  detect- 
ing and  reporting  fires  also  made  for  a  larger  recorded  number  for  the 
year  as  compared  with  previous  years,  (iress,) 
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FOOD  CHAINS  The  national  Association  of  ? cod  Chains  at  its  final 

BACK  ST-AJ/^P  session  yesterday  approved  unaninously  the  federal  food 

PLAN",  CCUIICIL      staup  plan  and  the  A^-ri cultural  Advisory  pouncil.     Tr.e  ■ 

report  of  the  trade  relations  coiTiZiittee  teiTned  tlie  starry 
plan  "so^uiid  and  practical"  and  "v:orthy  of  coperation  and  s^jipport  of  every 
food  chain  operator,"    Tr.e  conrnittee  also  approved  the  proposal  of  the 
Agricultural  Advisory  Co-ancil  and  "the  endorsement  of  the  I  resident,  plac- 
ing responsibility  for  dealing  with  piroblerns  of  food  production  in  the 
council  through  the  medium  of  the  Department  of  Agricult'in'e  in  the  event 
that  such  emergency  action  is  required,"     (New  York  Times.) 


COIvIPTON  OH        •  .Dr.  Karl  T,  Corapton,  president  of  '..Massachusetts 

SCIENCE.  IDEALS      Institute  of  Technology,  in  his  report  last  night  to  the 

Institute's  cor;  oration,  declared  that  educators  and 
scientists  "are  practically  unanimous  in  c^mdemning  G-emiany's  recent  in- 
discriminate persecution  of  minorities  without  regard  to  personal  merit." 
"Authoritarian  control  is  inlierently  contradictory  to  the  spirit  of  sci- 
ence and  the  pursuit  of  laiowlrdgo,"  Dr.  Coiir!_:t on  declared,     "In  the  vrorid 
of  scholai-ship  there  is  no  authority  except  the  truth,  as  it  can  be  demon- 
strated =by  observation,  expieriment  and  in  the  world  of  engineering,  physi- 
cal lav;s  and  economic  analysis  ar:,  the  authority  for  all  d.-cisions.  Ev- 
ery injection  of  authority  based  on  the  prejudices  or  ambitions  or  objec- 
tives of  people  is  a  blov;  to  scienLific  progress."    (iTev/  York  Tim-es.) 

SHIIPING  3AI^I  Eoreign.  traders,  by  adojDting  a  resclu'cion  at  the  clos- 

Oli CSED  ing  session  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Foreign 

Trade  Council  yesterday,  aligned  themselves  vdth  opjjonent s 
of  ajiy  neutrality  legislation  that  would  put  drastic  restrictions  on  this 
country*  s  trade  ond  shipping.     Tl"-e  resolution  was  adopted  without  a  dis- 
senting vote  and  sent  to  Irosident  Hoosevelt.     The  declaration  on  foreign 
trade  x^^oolems  was  drawn  up  by  n.  special  committee.     Included  among  the 
other  .  quest  ions  were  inter-Am.erican  relations,  the  Ex^jcrt-Lmport  Bank, 
reciprocal  trade-  agreements,   stabilization  of  world  C'jjrroncies  cjrd  Cuban 
trade  relations,       (New  York  Tim.es,")  '  ' 


,^0Qp-;IlU533H  The  Britisr,  C-overnment  yesterday  reached  an 'agree - 

EXCHANGE  ment.  for  the  exchange,  of 'Russian  timiber  for  British  rub- 

ber, says  a  Nev:  York  Eerald-Tribune  report  from  London,  ■ 
No  details  of  the  agreement  were  disclosed. 
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Weather  Widespread  moderate  to  substsjitial    rains  during 

and  Crops  the  past  week  relived  extremely  droughty  conditions  to 

a  considerable  extent  over  much  of  the  persistently 
dry  midwest ern  area,  says  the  Weather  Bureau,    The  rains  were  esrpecial- 
I7  beneficial  in  central-northern  districts,  the  central  and  upper 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  over  most  of  the  Great  Plains,    However,  very  - 
little  rain  occurred  in  some  sections  of  the  Plains  area,  especially 
western  K;?Jisas,  eastern  Colorado,  western  North  Dakota,  and  Montana. 
Pains  were  helpful  in  much  of  the  more  western  part  of  the  country, 
including  the  northern  Rocky  Mountain  districts,  the  Great  Basin,  and 
the  North  Pacific  States. 

In  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
rainfall  was  very  light  and  abnormally  high  temperatures,  in  some 
places  record  breaking  for  the  season,  depleted  soil  moisture  rapidly, 
thus  nullifying,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  potential  effect  of 
the  moderate  precipitation  received  some  10  days  ago.    Also,  fair,, 
warm  weather  in  the  Southeast  has  resulted  in  moderately  droughty  con- 
ditions in  that  area  with  more  moisture  needed  for  fall  crops  and  seed- 
ing. 

In  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Atlantic  States,  while 
rainfall  was  mostly  light,  there  is  sufficient  soil  moisture  for  current 
needs  and  high  temperatures  promoted  growth  of  fall  vegetation.  Texas, 
most  of  Oklahoma,  eastern  Kansas,  most  of  Missouri,  and  the.  up^-^er  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  were  esiiecially  favored.    However,  because  of  the  pre- 
vious extreme  dryness  of  the  soil,  much  more  rain  is  needed  throughout 
the  entire  drought  area  to  replenish  the  depleted  subsoil  moisture, 
Parm  work  made  good  advance  generally  and  pastures  should  revive 
materially  in  central  and  southern  sections  where  the  recent  rains  oc- 
curred. 

Citrus  Rate  Nev;  rates  on  shipment  of  citrus  fruits  which  have 

Reduction  the  effect  of  placing  the  railroads  on  an  equality  with 

trucks  in  the  matter  of  competition  have  been  issued  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says  a  Brovmsville  (Texas)  report 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  (October  10).    The  railroads  applied  for. 
these  reductions,  which  in  some  instances  are  as  much  as  33  percent. 
Truckers  have  been  cutting  into  the  citrus  haul.    Until  last  season 
more  than  65  percent  of  the  Rio  G-rande  Valley  orange  crop  moved  by 
truck  and  more  than  33  percent  of  its  grapefruit  was  shipped  in  this 
manner.    The  new  rates  slice  the  charge  on  citrus  fruit  from  the  lower. 
Valley  points  to  Natchez,  Mississippi,  to  62  cents  per  100  pounds,  as 
against  the  old  rate  of  99  cents,    Pron  the  Valley  to  Kansas  City  the 
charge  is  cut  from  95       ^1  cents  and  to  Omaha  the  new  rate  is  SO 
cents  as  against  $1,    To  Denver,  the  new  rate  is  9^  cents  against  $1,21, 
Reductions  to  Texas  points  range  from  20  to  3^  percent. 
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Continued  M.  L.  Wilson,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Education  writes  on  '^Wliat  Are  the  Ohjectives  of  Continuing  Educa- 

tion?" in  Rural  America  (SeptenlDer) ,     "Much  of  our 
emphasis  on  science  today,"  he  says  in  part,  "is  upon  its  technology 
and  its  economic  va-lue.    Unfortunately  v/e  don*t  have  much  science 
taught  in  the  schools  and  colleges  from  the  standpoint  of  the  cultural 
satisfactions  which  grow  out  of  "being  close  to  nature  and  understanding 
it.    The  poeple  today,  nevertheless,  possess  a  high  degree  of  latent 
amateur  interest  in  science.    Science  news  releases  are  read  eagerly.. 
Continuing  avocational  education  should  capitalize  upon  this  fine  op- 
portunity.   Por  instance,  there  is  great  opportunity  for  placing  dig- 
nified science  exhibits,  which  might  properly  "be  called  science  obser- 
vation stations,  along  the  roads  and  highways  of  the  nation  v;herever 
there  are  interesting  or  inspiring  objects  to  be  seen.     If  we  plan  for 
it  we  could  open  up  the  book  of  nature  with  a  kind  of  language  that 
everyone  can  understand  so  that  all  people  who  travel  in  automobiles 
could  read  nature  v/herever  they  go;  and  v;e  could  become  a  nation  of 
naturalists  who  derive  great  inner  satisfactions  from  seeing  and  kno^^r- 
ing  about  the  forces  which  have  made  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
evolved  the  life  that  inhabits  it.    There  are  already  the  beginnings 
of  a  movement  to  humanize  science  and  develop  its  cultural  aspects." 

Acid  Heals  Wounds  in  plants  are  caused  to  heal  by  an  acid 

Plant  Wounds      which  has  been  isolated  in  crystalline  form  by  Drs, 

Jc?jnes  English,  Jr.  ,  James  Bonner  and  A*  J,  Haagen-Smit 
of  the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  and  for  v;hich  they  loropose 
the  name  "traumatic  acid,"  says  a  Science  Service  report.    The  sub- 
stance has  the  chemical  formula  02,2^22^11 »  identical  v/ith  the 
organic  acid,  1-decene-l ,lC-dicarboxylic  acid.    The  three  experimenters, 
using  a  solution  of  this  acid  synthetically  prepared,  induced  rapid 
forme.tion  of  healing  tissue  on  the  cut  surfaces  of  potato  tubers.  The 
discovery  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  wound  hormone  is  announced 
briefly  in  the  current  number  of  Science,  v;ith  the  statement  that  a 
more  detailed  report  will  be  published  later. 

Loans  for  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  been  authorized 

Peanuts  to  loan  up  to  $9,000,000  to  cooperative  peanut-grower 

associations  in  the  1939  peanut  diversion  program,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Division  of  Marketing  and  Marketing  Agreements,  The 
CCC  loans  will  enable  four  cooperative  associations  to  finance  purchases 
under  the  program,  and  to  pay  imniediat  ely  for  peanuts  they  b-uy  from 
growers.     The  loans  are  to  be  rapaid  by  the  associations,  from  funds  re- 
ceived through  resale  of  peanuts  and  through  Federal  payments.  Similar 
loans  made  in  past  years  have  been  repaid  in  full  with  interest.  The 
Federal  payceats,  representing  the  difference  between  the  price  paid  by 
the  associations  and  the  resale  price,  plus  handling  costs,  are  na^o-e 
for  the  diversion  of  farmers'  peanuts  into  oil  and  byproducts. 
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foreign  Trade  A  proposr.!  for  the  develcpment  of  nev:  machirerjr 

financing  for  financing  foreign  trade,  under  private  auspices 

iDut  with,  assurances  of  federal  assi?^tance  when  neces- 
sary, was  laid  "before  the  national  foreign  Trade  ucuncil  this  weelc  "by 
federal  Loe.n  Administrator  Jesse  H,  Jones,     In  a  lette^'"  to  James  Ap 
Farrell,  chaiman  of  the  ccj-icil,  Mr.  Jones  suggested  tnat  the  coun- 
cil "could  "be  helpful  in  providing  facilities  for  financing  exports 
and  imports  "by  the  organization  of  export  and  import  companies  to 
which  private  lenders,  as  vjell  as  the  PLeconstruction  ITinance  Corpo  and 
the  Export-Import  Bpnk,  could  lend  v;hen  necessary."     Considerahle  sig- 
nificance was  attached  to  the  ecual  em.phasis  given  "by  Mro  Jones 
to  the  HFC  as  v;ell  as  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  as  a  source  of  funds 
for  financing  foreign  trade*    Heretofore,  the  Export-Import  Bank  has 
"been  the  principal  financing  medium  in  the  Administration's  efforts 
to  increase  exports,  pai-ticulr-irly  to  Latin-America.    The  ETC,  hov;ever, 
has  a  largo  "balance  of  unused  lending  authoritj,  estinpoted  at  aro'ond 
$1,200,000,000  at  present  for  all  fields  of  the  corporation's  lending 
activities  ,  whereas  the  E::rport-Import  Bank  hac-  eiiiausted  almost  all 
of  its  existing  lending  power  of  $100,000,000,  either  through  actual 
loans  or  commitments.     (Wall  Street  Jo'Jj?nal .  Octo'cer  11,) 

Pood  Stamp  "Erom  the  coLimercial  standpoint,  the  starip  plan  is 

Program  a  real  hit,''  says  an  editorial  in  l^ational  G-rocers 

Bulletin  (Gcto'oer).     "A  complete  report  v/ill  require 
much  more  research  to  accomplish,  out  so  far  food  sales  in  Rochester, 
the  first  test  city,  have  increased  "beyond  the  amo''Jiit  represented  "by 
"blue  stamp  purchases. .  .Stores  in  low-income  neigh'borhoods  report  that 
weekly  food  sa,les  were  12- percent  higher  in  the  first  nine  weeks  of 
the  starp  plan's  operation  than  in  four  weeks  x">i''2.or  to  the  program,. 
After  excluding  the  sales  of  surplus  foods,  purchased  vjith  "blue  stamps 
aiVerage  weekly  sales  during  the  nine-week  ]period  were  6  percent  ahove 
the  former  weekly  average.    Among  stores  in  middle  income  areas,  week- 
ly sales  were  up  S  percent  in  total  —  5  percent  if  "blue-stamp  sales 
are  deducted,    v'hile  these  sales  increases  may  not  "be  V'holly  due  to 
the  stamp  plan,  it  seem^  the  only  logical  conclusion  when  upper-in- 
coi'ne  stores',  v;hich  h?ve  practically  no  stamp  "bueiness,  show  now 
apprecia"ble  change  in  sales  totals.    Erom  the  standpoint  of  the  relief 
client,  the  plan  is  a  real  hit,  cecause  it  gives  the  individual  the 
freedom  of  choice  in  selecting  foods  they  want  from  the  surplus  list.. 
Erom  the  standpoint  of  retail  store  operation,  it  appears  that  price 
reductions  in  all  commodities  have  "Deen  slight  —  that  the  s^arplus 
com.modities  arc  "being  used  as  leaders,  "but  not  as  loss  leaders  —  and 
that  the  increased  volu:.:e  has  produced  a  greater  over-all  return..." 
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PGCD  I  RICES'   •  Tlie  American  housewife  saved  three-^quart  ^rs  of  cne 

DECLIi®  percent  on  her  grocery  "budget  last  week. as  food  prices  con- 

tinued to  react  from  the  sudden  rise  at  the  start . of  the 
^jar,     Secretar^r  I  erkins  reported  the  average  retail  decline  yesterday  as 
sho^/m  "by  the  Bureau  of  La'oor  Statistics  survey  for  the  vieelz  ending  Octo- 
ber 10.     "prices  of  r^dst  of  the  Ih  staple  foods  were  either  unchanged  or 
lower,""  she  said.     ''Some  decreased  by  as  much  as  11  percent."    Lard  prices 
declined  chai^Dly,  .'Ivliss  1  erkins.  said,  averaging  U  or  5  pe-'-^cent  less  than 
the  ]_>revious  week,  but  they  were  still  between  15  and  3^ 'P-^cent  .above 
August  figures  in  most  cities,    i  rices  of  pork  chops,  bacon,  navy  beans 
and  sugar  moved  downv/ard  fairly  consistently,  decreasing  generally  by 
from  2  to  5  percent,  ITav-'-  beans ,•  hov^over,  were  still  I5  to  Uo  percent  above 
the  August  15  x-^ices.    i  ork  chops  v/cre.at  or  bolov;  the  Augiist  level  in  9 
of  12  princixoal  cities.  (A.I.). 

GCEAI^I  TRADE  Chairmaji  Josia^,!  'Y.  Sailey  of  North  Cai-olina,   of  the 

rIAIf  URGED         Senate:  Comi?.erce  Committee,  yesterday  submitted  a' brief 

'urging  liberalization  of  the  neutrality  act  so  that  the 
present  rigid  ban  on  foreign  ti-ade  may  be  partially  lifted.     Ado-ption  of 
the 'Bailey  plan,  which  has  ■  the  bcacking  of  the  Maritime  Corrimiss ion,  would 
keep  in  service  about  13O  Americrui  dry  cargo  vessels  of  some  ooO,,000 
gross  tons  engaged  in  higli  seas  commerce  caid  16  ships  of  S'0,000  gross 
tons  in  the  coastwise'  trade;     (iTashington  Times  K^rald, ) 


CATTLE  •      The  number  of  cattle'  to  be  fed  for  market  during  the 

FEEDING-    '  winter  and  spring,  of  L939-^C  is  expected-  to  be  somewhat 

larger  than  the  number  fed  a  year  earlier,  the  Agricult"aral 
iviarketing.  Service  reported  yesterday.     The  increase  over  last  year  v.all 
be  in  feeding  in  the  Corn  3elt  State-s-  since  the.  number  fed  in  other  areas 
will  be  smaller,'    'Sxiipments  of  'stocker  and  feeder  ca,ttle  into  the  Corn 
Belt  States,  inspected  at  stockyards  .  .duj'ing  the  3  months  July  throu.gh 
September  were  12  percent  larger  this. year  than  last . and-  were  the  largest 
for  the  period  in  12  years.     It  is  probable,  hov^ever,  . that-  the  rate  of 
increase  in  feeder -shipments  v-ill  iiiot  be- maintained  throu^-^i  the  last  3 
moni?hs  of  the  year.'    Shipments  of  feeder •  cattle  into- the  Com  Belt  during 
the 'last  "S  months  of  the  year  iiiay  be  little  .  larger .  than--. last  year,  ; 
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Torest  Tax  In  "The  Forest  Tax  Delinquency  Problem  in  the 

Delinquency       South"  in  the  Southern  Economic  Journal  (October) 

Ronald  B.  Craig,  of  the  Southern  Forest  Experiment 
Station,  says  in  part:     "Too  much  effort  has  heen  spent  in  the  past 
in  evolving  methods  of  handling  and  using  lands  which  have  already 
reverted  to  public  ownership  in  comparison  with  the  effort  made  to 
prevent,  or  decrease  the  volume  of,  future  delinquency  and  reversion. 
It  will  serve  public  and  private  interests  little  to  evolve  compli- 
■cat-ed  machinery  for  determining  the  best  use,  ovmership,  and  admin-, 
istration  of  reverted  lands  when  the  volume  of  the  annual  flow  of 
private  property  into  public  title  under  existing  conditions  exceeds 
by  far  the  area  which  the  public  can  affort  to  handle  and  use.  Never- 
theless, much  of  the  literature  on  this  problem  is  concerned  more  v/ith 
what  to  do  about  it  after  it  has  arisen  than  with  means  of  alleviating 
its  causes.    Since  the  chief  causes  of  both  short  term  and  long  term 
delinquency  lie  in  the  field  of  governmental  organization  and  admin- 
istration, it  is  obvious  that  the  first  attack  on  the  problem,  whether 
relating  to  crop  land  or  forest  land,  must  be  on  that  front.  The 
causes  of  delinquency  be  summarized  as  follows:     (l)  improvement  in 
the  whole  assessment  system  and  prp.ctice  to  relate  benefits  received 
by,  and  tax-paying  ability  of,  property  to  its  assessment;  (2)  improve- 
ment in  supervising  by  the  state  of  lo.cal  financc»s,  and  in  relating 
the  extent  of  local  governmental  services  to  the  local  tax  base, 
present  and  potential;  (3)  prompt,  impartial,  and  equitable  enforce- 
ment of  properly  drawn  and  reasonable  tax  laws;  and  (U)  such  changes 
in  the  organization  of  political  units  and  in  the  distribution  of 
functions  as  are  calculated  to  insure  the  greatest  efficiency.  When 
these  steps  have  been  taken,  much  of  the  problem  of  delinquency  \\rill 
have  been  solved. "  . 

Freight  Ice  and  Refrigeration  (October)  describes  the  new 

Transfer  freight  system  designed  to  coordinate  mechanically 

long-haul  railway  service  with  short-haul  truck  move- 
ment, demonstrated  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair.     "Simple  devices  make 
possible  the  surface  transfer  of  either  20-foot  truck  bodies  or  U,000- 
gallon  tanks  of  25  tons  gross  v/eight  between  rail  cars  and  highway 
vehicles  through  push-button  control  by  a  single  operator,"  it  sa^ys. 
"The  equipment  lends  itself  ideally  to  bulk  transportation  betv;een 
industries  located  remote  from,  as  vrell  as  on,  rail  sidings;  for 
example,  commodities  classified  as  dairy  products,  chemicals,  petro- 
leum products,  coal  tar  products,  paints  and  solvents,  alcohol, 
beverages,  liquid  sugar,  glucose,  molasses,  general  merchandise  and 
refrigerated  products .. .Each  car  can  rail-haul  two  tanks  or  truck  _ 
bodies  designed  in  detail  to  conform  with  the  requirements  of  different 
pra4ucts.    A  100-car  train  can  inter-city  haul  200  truck-body  loads, 
whereas  moving  via  highv/ay  this  number  would  require  200  individual 
trucks.     Railroads,  thus  can  inter-city  haul  a  plurality  of  loads  more 
economically,  more  expeditiously  and  with  greater  safety  than  if  moved 
individually  over  the  highways..." 
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Food  Str.nip  The  Survey •  (Oct ©"bur)  contains  "St?inps  to  I'bve  the 

Program  Surplus''  "by  Jor-iiiir..  C«  Cclccrd  of  the  charity  organize- 

tion  departmant ,  Pjjlse-sII  Sage  Foundation,     "'It  seer.is 
fairly  evident  that  marked  changes  may  bo  effected  vrithin  a  fev/  months," 
the  author  says  in  the  concliiding  ppjragraphs.     "As  the  list  of  s"JLrplus 
items  dv'indles,     some  disratisfaction  may  ho  ei^rpected  to  develop  ninong 
relief  recipients.    One  third  in  monetrry  value  of  the  foods  consumed 
"by  each  relief  family  must  he  chosen  from  commodities  currently  listed 
as  *  surplus'.    As  this  one  third  comes  to  consist  of  fewer  and  fevjcr 
items,  tvo  devices  vhich  have  oeen  incorporated  in  the  plan  are  relied 
upon  to  keep  the  surpluses  moving.    One  is  the  insistence  on  regular 
purchase  of  stamps  at  each  monthly  or  semi-monthly  period,  on  penalty  of 
possibly  being  declared  ineligible  to  participa.te  in  the  stamp  plan  in 
the  future;  the  other  is  the  dem.and  thrt  emioty  st?jnp  books  be  returned 
before  new  books  can  be  r)urchased.    The  potentially  coercive  use  of  thes 
devices  is,  of  course,  not  apparent  vrhen  a  diverse,  cheo.p  a,nd  palatable 
list  of  comr.odities  is  available  as  has  been  the  case  thus  far.  The 
stamp  plan  is  a  most  ingenious  device  for  serving  divers  economic  aims 
of  the  administration.     It  is  'ui  e2icr:.icus  improvement  on  a:iy  m.ethod  of 
food  distribution  yet  develo~^6d.     It  has  succeeded  in  pleasing  both  big 
and  little  business,  as  v;ell  c.s  farmers,  Irbor,  and  the  unemployed.  If 
there  is  a  ^cp.tch',  it  lies  far  back  in  the  area  of  price  maintenance 
through  govemmient  expenditures,  and  not  in  the  loc?,l  application  of  the 
plan.     If  the  stcnp  plan  v;erG  to  s-.;eep  the  country,  be  extended  to  lov; 
incor.e  groups  as  v/eil  as  to  relief  recipients,  rjid  include  other  coiisump- 
tion  goods  than  food  as  has  been  contemplated,  then  far-reaching  changes 
Tiight  cor.e  about  in  cor  monetar^^  system  and  in  our  entire  national 
economy,    But  tiiis  scarcely  seer.s  likely  to  ha-;T"en  v;ith  v;crld  conditions 
as  they  are.     In  any  case,  t!:e  stamp  plan  furnishes  a  colorful  chapter 
in  the  history  of  public  a,ssiptance;  and  m.ust  be  -^la.ced  to  the  credit 
of  Ar.eric?jn  good  will,  imagination,  and  practicrl  organizing  ability." 

Export  Increased  pui" chases  by  England  and  France  v:ere 

Trade  Up  largely  resj'onsible  for  the  ex^^nsion  in  American  ex- 

-;crts  in  A-j^st  to  $250,839,000,  compared  with  $230,- 
790>000  correspondingly  last  year,  the  Lepa^rtment  of  Comm.erce  announces. 
An  increase  over  Julj'^'s  f ignores  also  v/as  noted.     Imports  for  the  month 
gained  810,000,000  to  a  total  of  $175,756,000.    Exi-orts  in  the  first 
eight  months  this  year  were  valued  at  $1 ,096 , 322 ,000  against  $2,0^9,- 
112,000  to  August  31,  193c.    Recessions  occ-arred  in  all  trade  areas  in 
spite  of  increases  to  a  few  ccijntries,  notably  a  ga-in  of  26  percent  in 
exports  to  France  .and  of  29  percent  to  Sweden.  (Press.) 

Individual  Ice  and  Refrigeration  (October)  reports  a  new  indi- 

Gcld  Locker       vidua,l  ref rig-;rated  locker  for  lov:  temperature  and 

freezing -of  foods,  designed  to  augment  the  services  of 
cold  stor-^^e  locker  plajits.  These  nev;  lockers  can  be  operated  by  any 
standard  make  of  refrigerating  machine.  Five  10  by  10  by  2  inch  v/ire 
baskets  each  hold  from  5  to  10  pounds  of  packaged  foods.  They  are 
equipped  with  a.n  adjustable  temperature  range  permitting  temperatures 
down  to  minus  I5  degrees  F. 
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Hural  School  Catherine  Lecimy,  of  the  Maryland  State  Department 

Hot  Lunches        of  Health,  descrilies  a  successful  plan  of  serving  hot 

lunches  to  rural  school  children  in  Massey,  Maryland, 
in  Practical  Home  Economics  (Octooer),     "During  the  summer  canning 
season,"  she  reports,  "the  parents,  teachers,  and  older  pupils  meet 
at  the  school  house  under  the  leadership  of  the  hone  demonstration 
agent  and  can  mixed  vegetahles  v^hich  are  donated  "by  various  memhers  of 
the  conmiunity.    As  soon  as  school  opens  farmers  are  solicited  for  the 
school's  winter  supply  of  potatoes.    After  the  menus  are  made. out  each- 
child  is  asked  to  "bring  one  kind' of  food  once  a  week.     In  no  instance 
is  the  value  to  exceed  ten  cents ♦    On  arriving  in  the  morning,  the 
children  peel  potatoes,  v;?.sh  "beans,  or  are  assigned  some  activity  in 
the  preparp.tion  of  the  day^s  menu*    The  teachers  supervise  the  actual 
cooking.    Some  of  the  di-shies  served  as  a  supplnient  to  the  lunch  "brought 
from  home  r-re-  vege-table  soud,  creaned  potatoes,,  cocoa,  and  "beef  stew,.," 

Economic  President  Soosevelt,  in  a  message  sent  this  v;eek  to 

Nationalism       the  National  Poreign  Trad.e  convention,.,  said  that  all 

thQ-'aghtfuI  persons  must  realize  that  e<i-<xnomic.  na^tianalism 
is  the  most  "TTolif  ic  'breeder  of  wp^rs.    His  letter  said  in  part:     "I  am 
confident  that  o^ar  "business  men  thro^o^out  the  country,  despite  their 
preoccupation  with  the  day^to-da^.'^  pjroblems  they  must  face,  are  turning 
their  minds  in  this  hour  to  the  problem,  of  how  v;ar  may  be-  averted  .in  the 
fut^ore.    They  realize,  as  all  thoughtf^il  persons  must  realize,  that 
economic  .ns,ticnalisri  is  the  most  pr-olific  bre-eder  of  v/ars.    They 'recall 
the  economic  maladjusti-ients  ariaing  out  of  the  last  war  and  -fche  ill^ 
fated  peace  settiemont  v;hich  followed  it.    It  is  obvious  that  the 
e-conomic  well-.being  of  the  individu^.!  business  m-an  is  "Jnextrlcably 
m.ingled- v;ith  the  economic  well-i-being  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world*  ^t 
is  a  matt-er  cf  direct  concern  to  him»  therefore,  that  every  effort  be 
Tiade  at  this  time  to  maintain  those  liberal  principles  and  practices  uj^on 
which  our  commercial  policy  is  based.    Tor,  although  these  "principles-  ?n,d 
practices  cannot  by  themselves  -pre^-ent  the  outbreak  of  v;ar  or  restore 
peace,  they.v;ill  be  essential  to  a  truly  just  and  enduring:  p«ace  s-ettle- 
ment  when  the  present  conflict  shall  hr:vs  ended,"        (Hew  Y.ork  Times..) 

To  -Buy  Com  The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  has.  b^en 

Meal^  G-rits       authorized  to  buy  corn  meal  and  grits  from  processors  -who 

agree  to  buy  an  equivalent  quantity  of  loan  corn  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.    This  is  1937  corn  delivered  to  the  CCC 
last  winter  by  producers  in  liquidation  of  their  corn  loans.    The  com 
meal  and  grits    v;ill  be  donated  to  State  welfare  agencies  for  families  on 
relief  and  for  school  lunches.    Purchases  under  this  announcement  are  not 
expected  to  exceed  3^0,000  barrels  of  corn  meal  and  90,000  barrels  of 
corn  grits.    Purchases  of  corn  meal  during  193S-39  totaled  S^^,CCQ 
barrels,  approximately  the  equivalent  of  3 t 900, 000  bushels  of  corn. 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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WALLACE  T7ith  Secretary  of  Agricultm-e  Wallace  heading  a  list 

OrpCSS5  of  prominent  speairers,  all  of  the  opini'^n  that  there  is 

'•RACISlvI"  no  scientific  justification  for  racial  hatred,  the  Ameri- 

can Committee  for  Democracy  and  Intellectual  Freedom  con- 
ducted a  special  discussion  at  the  World^  s  Pair  yesterda^y  on  "'.Tliat  the 
Scientist  Can  Lo  to  Comoat  Hacism. " 

Declaring  that  the  "idea  of  a  racially  pure  stock"  has  great  emo- 
tional appeal  and  is  also  used  for  political  and  economic  purposes  "to 
fool  many  i^eople,"  Mr.  Wallace  said  that  scientists  should  he  the  last 
to  "be  deceived  "by  false  racial  theories  cased  on  emotional  api:eal  and' 
fostered  for  political  purposes,  "There  is  really  no  sudi  thing  a,s  a 
pure  race,  in  the  sense  in  v;hich  the  term  is  commonly  used  oy  f.anatics,  " 
he  adde  d,  '  -  ■  • 

The  scientist.     Secretary  Wallace,  said,  has  "both  a  "special  .-r.otive 
and  a  special  responsioility;  his  motive  comes  from  the  fact  that  v/hen 
personal  liberty  disappears,   scientific  liberty  also  disappears,  his  re- 
sponsibility comes  from  the  fact  that  only  he  can  ^ive  the  people  the 
trath,  "     "He  should  throw  his  vreight  definitely  on  the  side  of  mailing 
cur  democracy  a  true  democracy,   so  that  every  child  and  every  adult  m.ay 
have _  an  equal  opportunity  to  earn  and  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life,"  he 
added.     "In  doing  this  he  rvill  truly  serve  science  and  he  v;ill  truly 
serve  h-araanity.     In  this  hour  of  world-wide  crisir^  it  is  time  for  the 
men  of  science  to  act.     It  is  time  for  them  to-  b.a:id  together  to  spread 
far  and  v.dde  the  truth  about  the  genetic  basis  of  democracy  rjid  to  work 
together'  for  a  better  enviroriiAent ,   so  that  our  political  democracy  cjid 
scientific  freedom    may  sijrvive,"     ( IT ev;' York  Times. ) 


rETIHElSlIT  ■  The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  been  asked  by-  Chair- 

FUIID  STUDY         man  Bulow  .f  the  Senate  Civil  Service  Committee  to  study 

the  feasibility  of  fixing  the  contributions  of  governm.ent 
employees  to  the  retirement  f-Jiidi  on  a  sliding  scale,  "based  on  salary  lev- 
els, as  a  possible  means  of  obtaining  more  liberal  £>^e  limits  for  op)- 
tionrJ  retirement.     In  a  letter  to  Harry  3,  hitchell,  president  of  the 
'  coromission,   Senator  Bulow  ex^iressed  confidence  Congress  is  v;illing  to 
lower  the  optional  age  lim-its  if  it  can  be  done  "without  materially  in- 
cre-.asing  the  cost  to  the  government  or  the  employees."     Senator  3ulov:'s 
letter  to  the  comm.ission  is  the-  first  step  looking  towoa'd  fm'ther  cnsid- 
eration  of  the  subject  of  more  liberal  optional  features  vat  the  regular 
session  in  January.     (Washington  Star.) 
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Facsimile  Octo"ber  U-H  Horizons  says  that  this  year,  for  the 

Broadcast  first  time,  the  National         Club  Camp  pictures  were 

sent  by  facsimile  "broadcast.    "Early  this  year,"  it  says, 
"the  New  Jersey  Extension  Service  made  its  first  experiments  v/ith  fac- 
simile broadcasting  in  co-operation  with  Station  WOE.    The  first  "broad- 
cast presented  a  soilless  window  "box  invented  "by  a  staff  mem'ber  of  the 
New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture.    This  subject,  x)resented  by  means  of 
the  HCA  system  of  transmission,  showed  three  photographs  of  the  box  and 
its  inventor  together  vrith  apT)ropriate  captions.    A  pen  and  ink  sketch 
of  the  device  was  also  facsimiled.    Following  the  initial  broad-cast ,  the 
New  Jersey  Extension  Service  has  presented  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
through  the  fa.csimile  facilities,  and  the  broadcast  of  the  pictures  of 
the  National  U-H  Club  Camp  was  one  of  these." 

Civil  Service  The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces 

Exarainn.tion       the  foil ov/ing  examination:    No.  108,  assembled,  Junior 

"Veterinarian,  $2, 00  0, Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Applica- 
tions must  be  on  file  not  Irter  than  the  following  dates:     (a)  November 
6,  if  received  from  States  other  than  those  named  in  (b) ,  (b)  November 
9,  if  received  from  the  follov/ing  States:    Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and 
Wyoming.  ■  . 

Plow-Up  "Dr.  Hugh  H.  Bennett,  chief  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 

of  Plains  tion  Service,  v/arns  against  being  lured  by  the  hope  of 

war  profits  into  plowing  up  more  good  pasture  to  make 
poor  or  indifferent  cultivated  fields,"  says  an  editorial  in  the  Omaha 
World  Herald,     "Breaking  the  plains  during  the  last  war  he  said  was  the 
'most  costly  plow-up  in  the  history  of  the  world,'  not  only  in  material 
damage  "but  in  frustrated  hopes  as  well.    The  plow-up  to  which  Doctor 
Bennett  refers  began  long  before  there  was  any  urge  to  'win  the  war  with 
v;heat.'     The  impulse  was  land  hunger.    Under  it  men  had  been  edging  with 
their  plows  farther  and  farther  into  the  grazing  lands,  experimenting 
with  'dry  land'  f arming. ... .Without  the  war  the  movement  would  doubtless 
have  gone  on,  accelerated  one  year,  retarded  another,  but  always  advanc- 
ing.    It  was  a  mistake,  as  Doctor  Bennett  tells  us.    But  it  wasn't  the 
only  mistake  v/hich  has  been  made  in  caring  for  American  soil..    The.  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  eroded  soil,  which  American  soil  maps  sho 
wind  blown  lands  but  gullied  farms  and  forest  areas,  tell  the  story.  We 
have  been  growing  more  conscious  of  this  in  recent  years.    Land  conser- 
vation apostles  get  more  frequent  and  more  respectful  hearing.    But  still 
we  are  indlined  toward  careless  and  wasteful  prodigality  with  our  soil. 
We  can  be  lectured  into  a  reversal  of  that  policy  or  we  can  wait  until 
v/e  are  forced  to- it,  v/hen  the  soil  no  longer  produces  surpluses,  but 
barely  suffices  to  feed  our  own  people. 
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Research  Pays  "That  research  pays  in  profits  an  well  as  "better 

in  Profits         living  is  hecoming  a  "by-v/ord  in  industry,"  says  Watson 

Davis  in  Science  Today.     "Here-  are  fragments  from  the 
'bhemical  record  as  assemlDled  by  the  journal,  Chemical  and  Metallur- 
gical Engineering*    A  small  midv/estern  chemical  manufactvirer ,  through 
research  improving  "products  and  mc^nuf acturing,  added  100  men  to  the 
payroll  since  1929«    Americans  largest  ckemical  concern  added  7 » 3^0 
jobs  due  to  research  and  development  achievements.    An  insecticide 
and  agricultural  spray  manufacturer  increased  employment  hOO  percent 
since  I929  as  the  result  of  developing  highly  concentrated  liquid 
insecticides  that  can  be  applied  by  atomizing  into  fog-like  mists,  A 
company  serving,  the  medical  profession  reports  that  new  products 
developed  through  research  since  I929  now  account  for  Uo  percent  of 
current  sales.    A  diversified  operation  th^t  spends  $1,000,000  a  year 
on  research  and  has  brought  forth  improved  sfifety  glass,  new  phos- 
phorus derivatives,  medicinrls,  synthetic  phenol  and  other  organic 
chemicals  has  doubled  emrjloyees  in  about  a  decrde,  with  1,772  new  jobs 
directly  traceable  to  research.    Largest  research  expenditure  by  a 
chemical  industry  is  $7,000,000  ^mnually.    Another  organization  put 
$1,000,000  into  research  laboratory  and  equipment.    Largest  backing  of 
a  research  development  in  recent  years  is  $10,000,000  for  manufacture 
of  the  first  synthetic  textile  fiber  made  entirely  from  mineral  raw 
materials." 

Dr.  Mohler^s  Two  farm  papers  have  coiiLmented  recently  in  their 

Services  editorials  on  the  award  to  Dr.  J,  R.  Mohler  of  the 

International  Veterinary  Congress  Prize.    The  Dal?:ota 
Parmer  (October  7)  says:     "It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  note  that  Dr. 
John  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  recently 
awcrded  the  International  Veterinary  Congress  Prize  —  the  highest 
ho  nor  v;hich  the' veterinary  profession  of  this  country  can  bestow.  Dr. 
Mohler  has  headed  the  bureau  for  more  than  20  years  —  everyone  who 
knows  him  and  his  work  has  the  highest  regard  for  his  scientific  know- 
ledge and  his  administrative  ability..."     The  Pennsylvania  Parmer 
(October  7)  says:     "Dr.  Mohler  has  been  for  majiy  years  a  public  servant 
of  the  finest  type.    He  deserves  not  merely  the  highest  honor  in  his 
profession  but  the  gratitude  of  the  public,  particularly  all  concerned 
in  our  great  livestock  industry.     Tact,  firmness  and  foresight  have 
all  been  essential  in  the  direction  of  this  work  which  means  so  much 
to  that  industry  and  to  consumers  as  well.     Th?.t  he  and  his  service 
have  been  found  indispensable  for  all  administrations  at  Washington 
is  another  tribute  to  the  character  of  the  man  and  the  qua.lity  of  the 
service.    We  hope  for  him,  for  the  Deipartment  of  Agriculture  and  for 
the  public  many  more  years  of  such  usefulness  as  has  marked  his  past 
lab  or s, .  ." 
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iTew  Meat  Botanists  and  "biochemists,  at  the  University '  of 

Tende.rizer         California  ha've  discovered  in  milk\-/eed  Juico  an  active 

..substance  th.at  can  tenderize  meat  as  successfully  a,s 
can  papain,  extracted  from  papaya^  now.  used  on  "a.  Ir^Tge  scale  for  the 
purpose,  says  a  Science.  Service  re-port.    At  present,  par^.aj^a  imports 
amount  to  ha.lf  a  million  pounds  a  year,  costing  several  million  dol- 
1?j:s,    The  act ive' princrnle  of  the  milkweed  has  "been  named  ascle-imin, 
from  the  "botanical  name:  of  the  plant,  Ascle-pias,    Interstate  shi-oment 
■  of  meat  t.hat  has  "been  treated  i-jith  papain  and  other  medically  active 
substances  is  not  permitted  by  Federa.l  authorities.    Not  that  pa-^^ain 
is  harmful,  it .  v/as.  exn"^lained  to  Science  Service, but  it  is  held  best 
policy  for  the  consumer  to  administer  such  tre-itment  himself  if  he 
chooses,  , 

Grain  Export  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  reported  that 

Benefits  it  was  paying  a.n  export  bounty  on  lc,735»00(^  bushels 

of  wheat  and  flour  sold  in  the  three  months  ended  on 
September  30»     ^^^s  bounty  avera,ged  about  32  cents  a  bushel.  The 
^department  said  flour  to  be  ship-ned  abroad  urider  the  export  program 
v/as  equivalent  to  7 1 270, 000  bushels  of  wheat.    Because  of  the  Euro- 
pean situation  and  drought  conditions  in  some  producing  area.s  here 
the  program  is  being  carried  out  on  a  conserva.t ive  basis,  it  was 
said,     (Associated  Press,) 

New  Books  .      .     *     '  The  Federal  Eiary  of  the  Washington  Post  has  re- 
ported several  recent,  books  by  government  employees, 
iiiong  them,  are:     "Washiiigton  - —  ITption's  ITerve  Center,"  a  picture 
book  by  Edwin  Roskam,  of  the  Earm  Security  Administration  photographic 
staff;  a.,nd  a  book  on  government  T>ublicity,  by  James  L,  McCamy,  assis- 
tant to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Water  A  five-fold  increase  v^ithin.  six  years  in  federal 

Storage  .  reclamation  water  stora.ge,  serving  irrigation,  flood 

control,  city  water  supT^ly  and  the  generation  of 
power  ^  is  reported  by  Comjiiissioner  John  C,  Page ,  Bureau  of  Heclamation. 
Since  1933?  when  forty-six  reclcim.ation  reservoirs  held  7»^'00,000  acre 
feet  of  water  ,  stora^ge  has  risen  until  it  is  now  well  over  35»>^^'»0^0 
a. ore  feet  or  11,000,000,000,000  gallons.    The  increase  is  largely  the 
result  of  twenty-four  new  reservoirs.  (Press,) 

Sears  Roebuck  Showing  the  largest  four~\\reek  figure  in  the  company's 

Record  Sales      entire  history,  sa,les  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  for  the 

ninth    period,  Septem.ber  11  to  October  S  totaled  $62,505 1- 
IU9,  an  increase  of  $12,690,331  or  25.5  percent  over  the  total  for  the 
saine  period  a  year  ago,  T,  J,  Ca^rney,  president  of  the  company  has  re- 
ported.    Substantial  re-employment  and  the  improved  farm  outlook  v;ere 
cited  hy  Mr,  Carney  as  major  factors  in  the  advances,     (New  York  Times.) 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  Fi-esident  Roosevelt,   in  a  message  yesttU'dav  t^  the 

ASSSJ/i3LY    -  Civil  Service  AssemlDly  of  the  United  States-  and  Canada,  • 

meeting  in  San  Francisco,   said  that  we  must  prove-  that 
democracy  can  work  even  in  such  critical  times  as  these.     "Raising  civil 
service  to  the  highest  possiole  level  of  efficiency  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance," his  message  said.     "The  Federal  Government  has  not  "been  -on- 
mindful  of  its  obligations  to  ncdernize  its  administrative  ma.chinery, , . 
Our  strength  as  a  Nation      dep.ends  as  mucli  upon  the  states  and  m^anici- 
palities  as  upon  the  Federal  uovernment,  " 

Samuel  K,  Crdway,  Jr.  ,  foiTner  civil  service  comm.issioner ,  declared 
that  "outstanding  successful  technical  and  professional  workers"  are  not 
drawn  to  the  Government  service  because  of  the  delay  and  ^Jicertainty  on 
the  time  and  type  of  appointment  that  may  result  from  the  examination 
system.'   He'  said  impjroved  promotion,  recruiting,-  selection  and 'training 
techniques  were  prime  requisites  of  an  efficient  personnel  system  and 
that  added  study  should  be  given  the  problem  of  obtaining  adeq-'oate  apTiro- 
priations  for  maintenance  of  personnel  administration  for  -public  agencies. 

(A.r.).   

COMCDITY  Secretary  Ivlorgenthau  yesterday  offered  $2C6,  000,000 

LOAIT  .OFFERING      of  1  percent  notes  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

maturing  two  years  and  thirteen  days  from  issue  in  ex- 
change for  a  like  amount  of  IS-raonth  3/^  percent  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion notes  maturing  November  2,    At  tloe  same  time  tiie  Secretary  said  the 
Treasury  would  ask  for  an  additional  $50,000,000  of  "new  money"  in  its 
weekly  bill  offering  later  this  week.     Tlie  first  of  the  ne\Y  bill  offer- 
ings v/ith  $50,000,000  of  ne^.Y  money  was  sold  yesterday  at  an  average  in- 
terest rate  of  0.033  percent,  compared  with  0,022  percent  -for  the  last 
of  the  $100,000,000  regulrro*    vjeekly  bill  offerings  p.  ;'7eek  a^o.  (iress.) 

TOBACCO  The  first  50,000  po^jnds  of  bright  tobacco  sold  on  the 

IRICE  GAIN         letersburg  (Va.  )  m.arket  yesterday  brought  an  estimated 

average  of  between  two  and  three  cents  above  -the  offici-aJ 
aver.age  of  1h-.29  cents  estaTDlished  Last  week,   sa2^s  an  Associa.ted  Ire-ss 
report.     A  marked  improvement  in  1^. rices  being  paid  for  common  gra.de s  of 
lea.f  wa.s  providing  most  of  the  price  stimulus  v/ith  the  bettor  -vra.de  lea.f 
continuing  to  sell  at  from  24,5  to  2c  cents  a  pound.    Farr.iers  are  highly 
pleased  v;ith  prices  being  received. 
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G-overnment  William  E.  Mosher,  of  Syracuse  University,  sum- 

Research  marizes  in  the  National  Municipal  Review  (October)  the 

recent  annual  conference  of  the  Government  Research 
Association,     "It  was  recognized,"  he  says,  "that  governmental  research 
is  carried  on  "by  a  variety  of  agencies,  such,  for  example,  a,s  govern- 
mental departments  on  all  levels,  "by  national  associations  of  govern- 
mental officials,  "by  "bureaus  of  research,  by  taxpayers  associations, 
and  occasionally  by  civic  reform  organizations.    Lately  an  undue 
emphasis  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  research  function  of  the 
Governmental  Research  Association,  which  consists  in  the  main  of  men 
and  women  associated  vdth  bureaus  of  governmental  research  and  tax- 
payers associations.    Tv;o  basic  ideas  that  have  been  somwehat  neglected 
stand  out  as  a  result  of  the  conference  as  far  as  these  last  named  types 
of  organization  are  concerned.     !Ihe  one  is  that  research  is  simply  one  ' 
of  several  tools  used  by  these  organizations,  the  other  that  citizen 
support  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  bureaus  of  governmental  research 
and  taxpayers  organizations.    These  considerations  lead  to  the  proposal 
that  in  tlie  future  the  Governmental  Research  Association  should  consist 
of  citizen-supported  agencies  and  their  staffs.    It  was  agreed  that 
they  have  so  many  policies  and  problems  in  common  that  this  limitation 
on  membership  is  called  for.    In  canvassing  the  functions  of  citizen- 
sup-^-^orted  agencies  it  became  clear  that  one  fundamental  function  is  the 
application  and  interpretation  of  facts  as  the  basis  for  imx^roving 
government,  such  aiiplication  being  directed  toward  tv/o  objectives. 
Broadly  speaking,  one  objective  is  the  development  of  better  methods  of 
administration  and  all  that  this  entails  among  public  officials  them- 
selves.'   The  other  is  the  development  of  public  opinion  among  the 
citizenry  in  the  interest  of  improving  the  character  of  government..." 

Wheat  Crop  The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  has  forecast 

Insurance  that  during  the  second  year  of  its  operation  more  than 

300,000  insura^nce  contracts  on  the  l^ko  wheat  crop  will 
be  in  force,  compared  v/ith  approximately  170,000  on  which,  farmers  paid 
premiums  in  1939*  prediction  is  based  on  the  fact  tha.t  as  of 

October  5  more  than  272,000  paid-uio  applications  for  I9U0  "all-risk"  . 
v/heat  crop  insurance  had  been  made  by  winter  wheat  growers  in  3I  states. 
Premium  payments  made  by  growers  for  19^0  insurance  already  amount  to  . 
9*902,000  bushels,  compared  vjith  approximately  7,000,000  bushels  during 
1939*    Leroy  K.  Smith,  manager  of  the  corporation,  attributes  the  in- 
creased sign-up  to  v;ider  understanding  of  the  program  by  farmers  as  a 
result  of  last  yearns  experience,  and  to  the  fact  that  growers  may  pay 
the  premiums  through  advances  against  payments  to  be  earned  under  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program.  ... 
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Su^ar-B3et  E.  M.  Mervine  and  S,  *7.  McBirne^,  of  the  Bureau 

Machinery  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineer  ins?- ,  are  authors 

of  "Mechanization  of  Suc^ar-Beet  Production"  in  Agri- 
cultural En.^ineering  (Octooer),     ''In  addition  to  the  tvro  tj^^es  of 
single-seed  beet  planters  "being  developed  "by  the  Bureau  of  Afrricultural 
Engineering  and  its  cooperators , "  they  say,  "several  manufacturers  and 
individuals  ha^/e  'been  interested  in  the  development  of  such  eouipment. 
One  manufacturer  of  "beet  planters  adapted  one  of  its  nlcte  planting 
mechanisms  to  a  runner  opener  drill  in  such  a  v.-ay  as  to  decrefise  the 
distance  of  seed  drop,  to  approximately  seven  inches  and  used  special 
small-celled,  single-seed  j-!lates  rnd  special  seed  cut-offs  and  knockers 
or  dislodging  devices.     Several  of  these  experimental  planters  v/ere 
"built  for  use  in  the  193^  season.    Another  experimented  single-seed 
planter  tried  out  in  193^  ^^^^s  "ouilt  "by  one  of  the  sugar  company 
representatives.     This  planter  utilized  c  horizontal-axis,  vertical 
seed  plp.te  or  v/heel  v;ith  a  double  row  of  seed  cells  cut  in  the  edge^ 
of  its  rimi.     The  cells  picked  up  seed  balls  as  they  passed  through  the 
bottom  of  the  hopper,  carried  them  dovm,  and  dropped  them  into  the 
bottom  of  the  opened  furrow.     To  minimize  the  distance  of  seed  drop 
this  seed  wheel  was  mounted  in  e.  ri^nner  ty^^e  of  furrow  opener.  Develop- 
ment is  being  continued  on  this  type  of  planter  by  the  sugar  company 
interested.     Other  nanuf acturers  are  ex;!'^erimenting  with  new  devices  and 
adaptations  of  present  planters  for  single-seed  planting.     In  fact,  de- 
velopment of  this  tyne  of  beet  planting  equi-nment  is  progressing  so 
rapidly  that  considerable  time  is  now  being  devoted  to  devising  some 
simple,  yet  adequate,  method  of  testing  these  r>lanters  and  of  v/orking 
out  the  best  methods  of  utilizing  this  type  of  planting  for  further  and 
more  comp.lete  mechanization  of  the  blocking  and  thinning  operations..." 

Erosion  in  H,  Mc  V7allace,  Jr.,  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 

Terraces  in  a  short  article  in  Agricultural  Engineering  (October) 

says  that  "the  present  trend  in  the  control  of  erosion  in 
terrace  outlets  is  to  design  all  tj^es  of  vegetal  outlets  for  a  definite 
land  use,  to  spread  runoff  over  wide  areas  for  the  ^reduction  of  vegeta- 
tion, end  to  use  standard  type  mechanical  structures  only  to  protect 
overfalls  or  channels  v;here  vegetation  cannot  be  economically  used," 

Seek  Aid  for  The  Drought  Com-mittee  of  the  Department  has  reported 

Drought  Areas    that  pasture  and  feed  conditions  have  reached  a  stnge  of 

serious  shortage  in  p-rts  of  Wyom.ing,  ITebraska,  Colorado, 
and  South  Dakota,  N,  E,  Docd,  chairman,  said  the  committee  is  formulat- 
ing plans  whereby  agencies  in  the  Department  may  assist  stockmen  who  are 
faced  with  the  alternative  of  shii^ping  feed  in,  or  shiT)ping  their  cattle 
out  of  the  drought  area<,  The  drought  this  year,  unlike  these  of  193^  ^^-^ 
193^1  is  not  vjidespreed,  declares  Mr,  Dodd.  There  are  ample  supplies  of 
grain  and  roughage  near  the  stricken  areas. 
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One- Story  S.  A.  VJitzel,   of  the  Universit^^  of  Wisconsin,  re- 

Dairy  3  am         ports  In  Agric-j.ltural  Engineering  (October)  that  at  Wi-s- 

consin  they  have  riad  an  increasing  n'omoer  of  requests 
for  one-story  "barn  plans,   "the  trend  "being  first  noted  "back  in  trie  dark 
days  of  the  depression  in  1933... ^t  is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether 
a  one-story  "barn  is  iDetter  than  a  tv;o-story  "barn.     Requests  are  coming 
in  for  one-story  harns,  and  we,  as  engineers,   should  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  new  developments,  utilize  rievf  ideas,  and,   in  general,, 
start  planning  our  "barns  for  the  next  fifty  years  rather  than  to  con- 
tinue Duilding  them  as  we  nave  for  the  last  fifty,     From  an  engineering 
vie^.-npoint ,  I  iDelieve  the  one-story  "barn  idea  is  practical,  especially 
for  fa.rms  where  one  or  more  of  the  advantages  offered  "by  one-story  "barns 
are  of  great  import-ance — for  instaaice,  the  housing  of  a  herd  of  valu- 
a"ble  dairy  cattle  r e]presenting  a  lifetime  of  constructive  breeding  and 
savings.     F-oxtiier,  because  of  the  great  technological  developments  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  United  St^ates  during  the  last  decade  or  two,  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  we  siiould  not  "be  able  to  greatly  improve  upon  our 
present  t?/o-story  barns. . ♦T'ne  one-story  bo;L''n  is  here  to  sta.y,  and  the 
extent  of  its  acceptance  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  development  of 
the  machinery  for  mechanizing  tne  hay  crop,  the  development  of  machinery 
for  talking  care  of  the  chore  Job,   the  trend  of  hr^y-st orange  practices 
and  the  comipleted  designs  themselves, .,  " 

IT  at  ion- Wide  "Back  of  the  increased  activity  in  nation-wide 

peach  Survey     peach  planting  as  pointed  out  by  A.  M.  I-.Iusser  (Bureau  of 

1  lant  Industry)  in  this  issue,"  says  American  ?ruit  Grov/er 
(October),   "lies  a  studied  plaai  on  the  part  of  each  grov;er  as  to  wiat 
varieties  he  sets  in  nev^  plantings.     American  ?ruit  C-rov/er,  making  its 
second  annual  variety  survey,   a.sked  iCp  fruit  nurserymen  what  varieties 
their  customers  have  been  ordering  for  nev;  plantings."     "^"0  tlie  5]lberta,  " 
it  continues,   "goes  the  honor  of  being  the  nation's  most  planted  peach. 
Second  is  Halehaven,  barely  10  years  out  of  a  cross  between  J.  E,  Hale 
and  South  Haven.     Although  it  ranks  a  weaJc  second  to  Slberta,  the  ra-jid 
rise  in  plantings  of  Halehaven  denotes  variety  characteristics  which  a.re 
likely  to  challenge  Elberta  a.s  soon  as  the  variety  becomes  better  known. 
The  yellov;- fie  shed  freestones  are  the  leaders.     Tox;  vairiety  am.ong  the 
eo.rly  sorts  in  this  group  is  Rochester,  and  for  the  late  va.rieties  Late 
Elberta.  is  the  fa.vorite.     Llikado  (June  Elberta)  heads  the  yellow-fleshed 
clingstones,  while    Belle  (Belle  of  Georgia)  is  the  out staziding  whitc- 
fleshed  freestone  vriLth  Chajnpion  a  close  contender.     The  ivhite-f le shed 
clingstones  are  led  by  Ea^rly  Wneelev  and  Mayflov^er." 

Wis,  Forest  Tiie  first  forestr^^  coO]_verat ive  in  T7iscon?in  is  being 

Goopera.tive        organized  in  Chittamo,  Washbm-n  County,  says  a  rfT^iOrt  in 

the  Milwaukee  Journal  (October  8).     Ered  3.  Trenk,  Ex- 
tension Service  forester^  aided  in  establishing  the  coopera.t ive ,  with  the 
help  of  the  State  Depa.rtment  of  ivla.rkets  and  the  Eorest  Service. 
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rSPAHTI/EENT  Se ere tarv  tTal lace,   spealrin^  todo,5^  at  tlie  cornerstone 

RESSAHOH   •        :  ceremony  of  tii.e  northern  Regional  Research  Lao  oratory  at 
LABORATORY         leoria,  ,  Illinois ,   said  in  part: 

,  :    "Searching  for  outlets  for  fa,rm  products  is  not  a  new 
field' for  .the, -Department  of .  A-jri  culture, .  .out  the  la'D  oratories  marl:  the" 
f  irst .  attempt  hy  the.  Department  to  ujidert-ake  a  progr'Om  on  a  nationwide 
basis.     These  laboratories  are  beiiig  created  primarilj^  to  search  for  ^dd- 
er  outlets  ■  for.  farm  crops,  x^^^i'^icularly  the  surplus  crops.     But  it  is  a 
comf  orting  ■  thougiit  to  imov/  that  this  great  research  laboratory  (in  leoria) 
•and  .the  other  three  that  are  under  construction  could  be  turned  into  re- 
search ■  institu-tions  for  national  defense  should  the  occasion  demand,.. 

"The  laboratory  in  leoria  will  begin  with  studies  on  corn,  wheat  and 
agricultural  by-products  such  as  straw,   stalks,  husks,  hulls  and  so. 
.on,'      If  research  in  this  laboratory  results  in  the  developments  of  meth- 
ods that  v/iH  enable  industry  to  malce,   say  motor  fuel  from  corn,  plastics 
from  agricultural  by-^Droducts  and  something  else  from  vmeat,  that  should 
give  to  farmers  in  the  12.  ITorth  Central  States  v/hom  this  laboratory  will 
serve  a  wider  ou.tlet  for  their  products, 

'•  •     -"Two  t^.'pes  ■  of .  research  will  be  underto2:en  by  those  lao  oratories.  One 
of,  these  will  be  research  into  new  fields  in  which  little  or  no'-' work  has 
been  done.,  .Tlie  other  v/ill  be  research' .on  what  vie  may  call  waiting  prob- 
lems,   lower  .alcoh^'l  is  a  go.od  exarrpjle  of  a  vraiting  problem  since  quite 
a  lot  of  research  has  already  been  done  in  that  field, ,  ,"70  intend  to  seo,rch 
f.or  information  about  the  chomico-1  and.  ehgihee ring  problems  involved  in 
making,  mot  o;:  fuel  from .  all  the;  imp  or  t'^jit  grains  as  well  as  other  farm  prod- 
uct s,,--  T7e  plan  to.-  study  the  physical  o.nd  mechani-cai  effects  these  fuels 
may  have,  on  internal  combustion,  engines,  the  econofny  of  blending  them  with 
gasoline  and  the  possibility  of.  utilizing  solid  fuel  made  from  farm  prod- 
uct-s:..'^.: ,    ,       ,-  '■'  ,,; 

CIVIL- SERVICE-,  ..       ...  Tile- :gpy©rniAent.,  i s.  , losing  effective  service  because 
IROMO.TIOIT-S  ;     .  ..  'there  is- -"no  .f .air.  and  open  ,  system  of  promotioii"  in  govern- 
ment department  s,'  Ere dericlc  la. "  Davenport ,  chairm^an  of :  the 
.Eederc.l.  G-ouncil  of  I  ersonnel  .  Adininistro^tlon,,  ..said  yesterday  at  the  annual 
.mee,tin;g  of  -the  Civil  ...Service  Assembly  of  the  Un'ited  States  and  Canada. 
. "Tti* t h out;  a  f  ai r  -p r ao t  i  q e  , . o f . ' p  r om dti  on  t  ^3 ,  h i gh e'i*' ' d  s i  t  i on s  t h r  ough out  the 
XDorsonnel  system,  hope  dies,"  declared  Mr,  'Davenport.  '  (A.!,) 
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Public  Vital  Speeches  for  October  15  contains  "Improving 

Service  the  Civil  Service,"  by  Stanley  Heed,  Justice  of  the 

Supreme  Court.     "Deans  of  graduate  and  vocational 
schools  would  perform  a  great  public  service  if  they  would  take  a 
greater  interest  in  guiding  their  students  tov/ard  public  life,"  the 
speech  seiys  in  part.    "The  close  relationship  between  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  colleges  has  resulted  in  great  good 
to  both  by  virtue  of  the  constant  flow  of  trained  men  into  the  personnel 
of  that  department.    Likewise  in  the  colleges,  and  high  schools,  the 
interest  in  public  life  is  not  as  'strong  as  one  vfould  like  to  see  itv;  -  ; 
Prom  these  graduates,  v/ith  their  broad  foundo.t ion  of  study,  the  Nation, 
v;ill  draw. its  leaders  for  'the  future,  not  only  in  business,  the  pro- 
fessions Q,nd,  elective  offices  but  also  to  administer  the  laws  and  guide 
the  operation  of  the  thousands  of  governmental  units  throughout  the 
land.    There  is  a  grov;ing  tendency  to  broaden  the  number  of  and  inten- 
sify the  instruction  in  the  courses  on  government.     If  in  addition  to 
this  the  academic  leadprs  v:ill  add  their  influence  towards  inducing 
young  gradu^ates  to  enter  public  life  as  a  career,  it  will  greatly  assist 
in  increasing  the  number  of  suitable  applicants.    Obviously  it  is  impos- 
sible for  all  the  a^^encies  and  all  the  units  of  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments to  send  emissaries  to  the  various  institutions.    Each,  according  to 
its  plans  and  funds,  seeks  the  best  for  itself.    The  officers  of  the 
schools,  the  employment  bureaus,  nev/spapers,  advertisements  all  assist. 
But  if  v;e  are  to  have  a  really  broad  interest  in  the  public  service  as 
a  career,  we  need  wide  approval  of  the, opportunities  public  service 
offers. . ." 

Weather  A  new  departure  in  weather  forecasting  is  being  tried 

Forecasts  at  the  nev;  district  office  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau, 

located  at  the  Kansas  City  airport.    If  it  V70rks  out 
satisfactorily,  it  may  be  extended  to  other  Wea^ther  Bureau  stations- 
throughout  the  country.    The  nev;  procedure  consists  of  making  aviation 
and  ^-^.eneral  weather  forecasts  at  the  same  station,  by  the  sajne  staff. 
Hitherto,  aviation  weather  forecasts  have  been  made  by  special  staffs 
working  at  airports.    The  nevr  system,  it  is  hoped,  will  save  expense 
through  elimination  of  duplicate  equipment  and  through  a  better  schedul- 
ing of  the  time  of  the  personnel.    A  possible  drawback,  which  must  be 
avoided  if  the  new  system  is  to  function  properly,  might  be  simultaneous 
demands  for  both  a^viation  and  general  forecasts.    The  Kansas  City  set-up 
will  also  include  a  daily  "breakfast-time"  radio  broadcast,  already 
popular  in  Washington,  D,  C,  and  Baltimore. ( Science  News  Letter,  Oct.  lU.) 

Dr.  Taylor  Dr.  William  A.  Taylor,  former  head, of  the  Bureau  of 

Plant  Industry,  has  been  av;arded  a  gold  medal  for  achieve- 
ment in  horticulture  by  the... Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  (Press.) 
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Marketing  Marketing  act.ivi.ties  of  the  Department,  formerly 

Activities       .  in  seven  separate  "bureaus,  have  "been  coordinated  into 

four  "bureaus  under  the  reorganization  plan,  soys  A, 
Bla.ck,  Director  of  Marketing  .and  Regulatory  VJork,  in  Extension  Service 
Reviev;  (Ccto'ber),    These  four  "bureaus,  he  says,  are  "the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service,  a  new  "bureau;  the  Division  of  Marketing  and  Market- 
ing Agreements  and  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  under 
single, supervision;  the  Commodity  Exchange  Administration;  and  the 
Sugar  Division,     The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  July  1,  1939 »  makes  possible  deferred 
marketing  "by  extending  loans  to  producers  who  have  agricultural  products 
in'  storage  as  secority, Grouping  of  these  related  axtivities,  in  their 
respective  administrative  units,  offers  the  possibility  of  coordinated 
programs  not  easily  possi"ble  heretofore.    Functionally,  marketing 
activities  of  the  Department  fall  within  three  major  groups.     (l)  Market- 
ing research  and  service  activities.    This  v/ork,  formerly  handled  "by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  is  nov;  largely  concentrated  in  the  Ag- 
ricultural Marketing  Service. ,.  (2)  Definite  'action'  progr^ijns.  These 
include  marketing  agreements  throug'h  v;hich  producers  can  sta.bilize  their 
marketing;  diversion  and  nev;-use  programs;  and  programs  to  remove  price- 
depressing  surpluses  from  the  markets. (3)  Regula.tory  work.     This  ser- 
vice has  to  do  with  the  administration  of  vrrious  acts  of  Congress  v/hich 
set  up  'rules  of  fair  play'  in  the  mercha.ndizing  of  farm  commodities. , » 
Correlation  of  these  varied  "but  closely  allied  activities  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Office  of  Marketing  and  Regulatory  Work,     It  will  also 
be  its  duty  to  lead  in  the  development  of  unified  and  constructive 
policy  in  marketing  work  —  policy  vrhich  vdll  not  only  guide  the  Depart- 
ment but  should  also  be  of  aid  to  the  land-grant  colleges  as  they  carry 
out  their  State-marketing  service..." 

Corn  Stalk  .  "For  a  number  of  yea^rs  vje  have  had  called  to  our 

Poisoning  a.t  tent  ion  extensive  losses  among  ca.ttle  that  were  turned 

in  corn  fields  after  corn  husking  had  been  completed," 
says  Messrs,  Schwa.rte  ,E\'-©le  th  and  Blester,  Veterinary  Research  Insti- 
tute, loua  State  College,  in  Veterinary  Medicine  (October).     "It  has 
been  noted  that  when  horses  die  in  certain  localities  due  to  the  inges- 
tion of  moldy    ear  corn,  cattle  are  not  affected.    During  these  seasons 
considerable  ra.infall  keeps  the  corn  unusually  moist  so  that  when  early 
frosts  appear,  conditions  favorable  for  the  grcv/th  of  molds  prevail. 
Cattle  apparently  tolerate  the  agent  associated  with  the  moldy  corn 
which  kills  horses.    However,  vrhen  directly  opposite  conditions  prevail 
(dry  seasons),  many  cattle  nay  die  when  placed  in  the  drought-affected 
stalk  fields  in  the  fa.ll  and  early  i^rinter.    During  drought  conditions 
the  normal  development  of  the  corn  plant  is  impaired,  and  it  is  usually 
free  from  molds,    Ea.r  development  is  retarded  in  varying  degrees,  de- 
pending upon  the  severity  and  time  of  occurrence  of  the  drought  condi- 
tions.   Horses  are  not  affected  during  this  time.    These  observations 
have  been  confirmed  by  a  number  of  veterinarians  who  have  been  practicing 
in  given  localities  for  many  years..." 
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Teanwork  in  Sone  farmers  who-  are  asked  their  opinions  about 

Agriculture        the  merits  of  the  government's  crop  control  program,  says 

an  editorial  in  the  San  Antonio  Evening  Nev/s ,  v/ould 
answer  that  they  "v;ould  prefer  to  "be  turned  loose  to  grov;  all  the  cotton, 
corn,  wheat  or  potatoes  they  can,  and  then  take  their  chances  selling  the 
produce  on  the  open  market.    That  is  the  traditional  'rugged  individual- 
ism' in  them,    Nevertheless,  ^00  Texas  farmers  who  ansv;ered  the  A.  and  M. 
College  g^uegtionn^^ire  recently  Qould  see  good  in  the  nev;  AAA.    The  great- 
er numbei:  ag?:eed  that  educating  farmers"  to '  save  the  soil  and'increase  its 
fertility  will  prove  lastingly,  "beneficial  to  Texas  agriculture.  The 
second  most  important  gain,  they  considered,  is  the  v/idespread  encourage- 
m.ent  to  diversified  farming  —  particularly  stock-raising.    A  third 
"benefit  which  will  have  enduring  value  is  fostering  a  co-operative  spirit 
among  farmers.    Team^vrork  is  indispensa"ble-  to  successful  soil-conservation, 
v/ater-utilization ,  warehousing  and  marketing,  as  it  is  in  introducing  and 
testing  nevr  crops,,  improving  cotton  varieties  and  in  game-farming.  It 
nay  "be  a  help  even  to  living  at  hom.e  —  as  through  the  co-operative 
cold-storage  plant.    Not  least  imiicrtant ,  tee^mwork  may  provide  farm  chil- 
dren v;ith  better  schools  and  farm  families  vvith  books  to  read." 

Kansas  Tree  "Kansas  ..is  becoming  more  tree-conscious  than  it  ever 

Planting  was,  due  to  the  prolonged  drouth  which  seriously  retarded 

farm  crops  over  the  past  seven  years,"  S8.ys  an  editorial  in 
Topeka  Capital,     ""under  the  Federal-state  co-operative  plan  provided  by 
the  Clarke-McNary  lav;,  more  than  23^,200  trees  were  planted  by  farmers 
last  year.     The  Federal  G-overnment  put  out  millions  under  the  tree  plant- 
ing  program,    Apr;roxima.tely  2,000  miles  of  ten-row  tree  hedges  have 
been  planted,  and  by  the  end  of  I9U0,  some  jSo  miles  v/ill  have  been  set 
out... The  Forest  Service  experiment  illustrates  the  value  of  trees  as 
an  aid  to  agricultural  production.    One  field  near  G-reat  Bend,  which 
had  no  protection,  made  six  bushels  per  acre.    Another,  protected  by  a 
tv/enty-f ive-year-old  growth  of  black  locust,  produced  tvjenty-five  bushels 
per  acre.     These  figures  were  for  the  1939  growing  sea^son,  the  crop  hav- 
ing been  harvested  on  September  15«    The  miles  and  miles  of  protective 
tree.s  on  3,500  farms  in  thirty  co'onties  will  go  far  toward  protecting 
growing  crops  from  hot  winds.     It  is  unfortunate  that  modern  road-build- 
ing methods  brought  a^bout  the  needless  reD.oval  of  hedges  planted  during 
the  late  1^90' s  and  early  in  this  century,.,In  time  the  damage  can  be  re- 
paired, and  the  Federal  and  state  agencies  are  shov/ing  the  way.  But 
every  person  living  on  farms  and  in  the  cities  must  cooperate.  Every 
person  could  do  his  state  and  community  a.  great  service  by  getting  into 
the  tree-planting  habit.    Kansas  needs  more  trees,  not  only  for  beautifi- 
cation  of  the  landscape,  but  for  protection  to  its  most  valuable  asset  — 
its  agriculture," 
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DSMAITD  FOR  Conditions  affecting  the  consumer  demajid-  for  farm 

JAKvI  I-HCDUCTS      products  c'^ntinued  to  improve  during  the  past  month. 

A  rate  of  industrial  output  approximating    the  Jujie  1929 
peak  moiir  "be  attained  "before  the  year  ends,  hut  consu^.er  incomes  will 
still  he  aoout  10  percent  less,   due  jjartly  to  a  lower  price  level,  accord- 
ing to  the -Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.     Increa,ses  in  foreign  demand 
for  farm  x^rodticts  due  to  the  v/ar  may  he  relatively  slow  in  materializing, 
"The  present  sharp,  upswing  of  domestic  industrial  ]U'oduction  no  douht  is 
resulting  in  an  accum.ulation  of  inventories  in  many  lines.     This  may  he 
followed  hy  a  considerable  slov.dng  do^vn  of  industrial  production  some 
time  during  the  first  half  of  19^0.     xlrie  timing  and  severity  of  this. pe- 
riod of  readjustment  will  de-^-end  partly  upon  how  far  the  inventory  ac- 
cumulation is  carried,  th.e  way  in  which  actual  domestic  cons^am.ption  and 
exjjort  demand  develop,  and  how  nearly  the  readjustment  p-;-riods  in  the 
several  important  industries  coincide.  . 

GRAIN,   SEED  The  estahiisliment  of  the  Grain  and  Seed  division  in 

DIVISION  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  was  announced  yesterday 

hy  C,  T;,  Kitchen,  chief  of  the  service.    Effective  ITovjm- 
her  1,  the  v/ork  nov;  being  carried  on  by  the  Kay,  Eeed  and  Seed  Division 
and  by  the  enforcement  of  tho  Eedoral  Seed  Act  will  be  combined  v/ith  the 
Grain  Division,    S.  J.  llurphy,  whoso  appointment  as  head  of  tho  Grain 
Division  \xis  announced  September  25,  will  be  in  charge  of  thr;  new  division. 
The  consolida^tion  of  the  throe  divisions,  Mr,  Kitchen  said,  will  provide 
a  m.ore  effective  organizati->n,  both  in  Washington  and  in  tho  field,  for 
conducting  •  the  activities  associatc'd  \7ith  the  marketing  of  grains,  hay, 
and  seeds.     Tlie  Grain  and  Seed  Division  will  be  charged  v.dtri  tho  admdn- 
istration   ;f  the  Grain  Standards  Act  .and  the  new  Federal  Seed  Act.  Other 
activities  include  standardisation  and  inspection  of  grains,  hay,  rice, 
soybeans,  dry  edible  beans  and  field  peas;   seed  verification  and  dockage 
inspection;  ■  and  the  dissemination  of  market  nev:s  pertaining  to  grains, 
hay  and  feed  stuffs. 


GRADUATE  A  survey  of  European  agriculture  will  he  the  theme 

SCKOGL  CCl^SE    of  a  course  te  be  inaugurated  tonight  by  the  Grad-oate  School 

of  the  Departeient  of  Agriculture.     Instruction  v;ill  be  of- 
fered •  Tliursdays  from  5        6:^5  p.^^.  in  Room  1C31  South  Building.  Gordon 
P.  Boa,ls,   of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  v:ho  recently 
returned  after  five  years  in  the  Berlin  office  of  the  Foreign  AgTicultural 
Service,   is  to  conduct  the  cou-rse.     (Wa.shington  Star.) 
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Drought  The  soil-moisture  situation  shows  "but  little  per- 

Continues  manent  improvement,  though  the  moderate  rains  of  last 

week  temporarily  relieved  conditions  in  much  of  the 
Midwest  'by  favoring  the  germination  of  fall-seeded  crops,  says  the 
Weather  Bureau.     Conditions  are  fairly  favorable  in  the  extreme  up;^er 
Mississippi  Valley,     the  Lake  region,  the  Northeast,  the  near  South- 
west south  of  Kansas,  and  in  most  places  v;est  of  the  I^ocky  Mountains, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Idaho  show  rather  favorahle 
seasonal  improvement.    However,  unfavora"ble  dryness  prevails  over  much 
of  the  G-reat  Plains,  the  centra.1  and  southern  trans-Mississippi  States, 
and  generally  east  of  the  Mississipr^i  River,  except  in  northern  sec- 
tions,   Killing  frosts  extended  well  into  the  central  portions  of  the 
country,  v/ith  some  light  der.osits  reported  as  far  south  as  northern 
Georgia.     In  some  sections  the  freezing  v/as  somev/hp.t-  earlier  than  in 
an  average  season,  though  little  harm  resulted,  except  in  the  case  of 
late  gardens  and  some  tender-truck  crors.    Staple  crops  had  previously 
matured  generally. 

Civil  Service  The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  has 

Examination       anno^onced  the  following  examination:    No,  110,  unassem- 

"bled;  Principal  Agricultural  Economist,  $5,600,  Senior 
Agricultural  Economist,  $U,6oO,  Agricultural  Economist,  $3, SCO,  Asso- 
ciate Agricultural  Economist,  $3,200,  Assistant  Agricultural  Economist, 
$2,600.    Optional  suojects:     1.    Agricultural  History,  2,  Commodity 
Economics,   (a)  Cotton,  ("b)  Eats  and  Oils,   (c)  Fruits  and  Vegetahlos, 
(d)  Livestock  and  Meats,  (e)  Milk  and  Dairy  Products,   (f)  Poultry  Pro- 
ducts, (g)  Seeds,  (h)  Tobacco,  (i)  V/heat  and  C-rains,  (j)  Wool  and  Mo- 
hair;   3,    Esrm  Einance,    k,    Earm  Management,  5«    Eoreign  Competition 
and  Demand,  6,    Land  Economics,  7-    Marketing  Research,  S,    Rural  Life 
Studies,  9*    Statistical  Research.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics^ 
Applications  must  he  on  file  rot  later  than  the  following  dates:  (a) 
Novemher  I3 ,  if  received  from  States  other  th^ji  those  named  in  ('b),('b) 
Novemoer  16,  if  received  from  the  follovdng  states:    Arizona,  California, 
Color-^do,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Nev;  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington, 
and  Wyoming, 

Food  Stamps  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  has  named  Madison, 

for  Madison       Wis,,  as  the  tenth  city  for  distrihution  of  surpluses 

to  neec\y  through  the  food  order  stamp  plan.    He  esti- 
mated there  are  ax^r^roxim;- tely  8,500  persons  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  plan  out  of  Madison* s  69,000  inhabitants.    Two  variations  of  stamp 
distribution  vjill  be  used  in  Madison.     Those  receiving  direct  relief 
will  receive  free  blue  surplus  food  order  sta]:ips  without  being  req_uired 
to  purchase  orange-colored  stc?jnps.     Those  receiving  cash  relief  will  be 
given  50  cents  worth  of  blue  stamps  for  each  $1    v/orth  of  orange  stamps 
purchased,     (Washington  Times  Herald,) 
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Southern  ".••ITearly  every  major  Southern  problem  still  stems 

Pro'blems  from  agriculture,  and  especially  from  cotton-grovdng," 

says  G-eorge  Fort  Milton  in  an  article,  "The  South  Do 
Move,"  in  the  Yale  Review  (Autumn).     "At  the  last  census,  the  South  had 
a  little  less  than  a  third  of  the  nation's  population  but  v;ell  over  half 
of  the  nation's  farmers.    Tvo  years  "before  the  depression,  its  farm  pro- 
ducts had  a  gross  value  of .  three  "billions,  against  a  little  more  than 
nine  "billions  for  the  rest'  of  the  country.     Its  farm  income  average  was 
$519,  against  .$1,611  for  the- rest  of  the  United  States.     Over  half  of 
its  farms  were  operated  "by  tenants,  a  fifth  of  whom  owned  neither  animal 
nor  implements;  to  such,  farming  was  less  a  way  of  life  than  an  extrac- 
tive industry.    Fertilizer  bills  take  forty-one  cents  of  every  dollar 
spent  on  Southern  farms. .  .There  are,  hov/ever,  a  number  of  items  to  be 
entered  on  the  credit  side  in  the  Old  South  itself.     There  has  been  a 
healthy  tendency  tov/ards  diversification  of  crops,  and  the  farmers  of 
many  a.reas  are  turning  increasingly  to  raising  cattle  and  hogs,  to  dairy 
ing  and  truck  gardening.    Land  to  the  north  of  the  famous  Black  Belt  is 
being  applied  more  and  more  to  other  cultures.    These  tendencies  illus- 
trate the  willingness  of  an  important  minority  of  the  South' s  farmers 
to  break  the  handcuffs  of  the  one-crop  system,  and  to  diversify  by  using 
newer  agricultural  techniques.     This  is  reflected  in  the  statistics. 
Since  the  low  point  in  the  depression,  the  value  of  cattle  the  nation 
over  has  increased  97?^»  but  in  the  South  it  he.s  gone  up  lOS^.    The  per- 
centage of  increase  of  income  from  cattle  was,  over  the  nation,  13^' 
the  South  165.    Such'  figures  help  explain  why  the  South' s  increase  in 
gross  farm  income  wp.s  5?^  more  than  the  increase  in  the  national  -average, 
and  its  cash  farm  income  increased  19^  more  than  the  national  average. 
New  methods  of  refrigeration,  the  network  of  f r^Tm-to-market  roads,  the 
growth  of  the  trucking  industry,  have  all  aided  the  diversification  of 
Southern  farming..." 

Parachutes  .  Tire  fighters  soon  may  be  jumping  from  airplanes  in 

for  Fire  parachutes  to  put  out  blazes  in  Uncle  Sam's  national 

Fighters  forests.     In  tests  at  the  Chelan  National  Forest  in  the 

State  of  Washington,  "smokechasers" ,  equipped  with  fire- 
fighting  tools,  have  been  dropped  successfully  from  planes  in  specially 
designed  parachutes  which  may  be  steered.    Officials  said  fire  fighting 
by  this  aerial  method  would  save  thousands  of  dollars  annually  by  en- 
abling the  Forest  S'ervice  to  get  ouick  control  of  sna.ll  fires  in  remote 
sections.     Under  present  overland  combat  methods,  such  blazes  often 
spread  into  devastating  conflagrations  before  fighters  are  able  to  reach 
them.    The  aerial  fighters  wear  special  protective  clothing.  Their 
suits  are  made  of  heavy  duck  padded  with    sponge  rubber.     They  also  have 
headgear  fitted  with  steel  face  masks  and  neck  protectors  and  other  de- 
vices designed  to  protect  vital  parts  of  the  body  from  possible  injury 
in  landing.    Under  plans  being  tested,  fire-fighting  tools,  a  two-day 
emergency  food  ration,  water,  a  compass,  maps  and  a  first-aid  kit,  and 
perhaps  a  light  radio  set  for  communication,  would  be  dropped  from  the 
plane  in  a  small  parachute  ahead  of  the  jumper.     (V/ashington  Post.) 
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Live-at-Hone  "There  is  a  saying  in  Secretary  Wallace *s  hone 

Agriculture-      State  that 'farmers  ought  to  raise  no  crops  except 

those  that  ^are  self-transporting,  meaning  that  corn 
should  "be  fed  to  hogs  and  cattle  that  may  "be  driven  to  market,"  says 
an  editorial  in  the  Raleigh  News  &  Observer,     "Mr.  Wallace  under- 
stands that  this  Iowa  saying  is  only  half  a  truth,  "but  there  is  so 
much  truth  in  it  that  North  Carolina  farmers  ou^ht  to  raise  more  poul- 
try, hogs  and  cattle  that  have  the  power  of  self-propulsion.  After 
pointing  out  that  tobacco  farmers  could  "be  extricated  from  their  pres- 
ent plight  only  "be  reducing  the  quantity  of  the  v/eed  grown,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  stressed  the  old  truth  that  a  permanent  policy  of 
'living  at  home  and  "boarding  at  the  same  place'  is  essential. •  .There 
has  "been  an  increase  in  diversification  on  the  fc^rm,  "but  it  must  "be- 
come general  "before  agriculture  in  the  South  is  on  a  sound  "basis. 
Money  crops  are  necessary,  but  fail  to  insure  the  best  perm.anent  course 
without  a  live  at  home  policy  generally  applied.     *Line  upon  line  and 
precept  upon  precept*  alone  will  secure  the  sort  of  agriculture  which 
Mr,  Wallace  so  wisely  ui'ged," 

Brazil  Buys  Brazil  has  ava.iled  itself  of  an  arrangement  under 

U,  S,  Gold         v;hich  the  United  States  is  to  sell  to  it  gold  up  to 

$6o,OCO,000,  the  gold  to  remain  in  this  country  as 
collateral  for  advances  of  dollar  exchange  to  Brazilians  needing  this 
facility  for  transactions  with  American  business  interests,  according 
to  a  Washington  report  in  the  New  York  Times,    The  arrangement  v;as 
made  in  1937 »  "biit  not  until  the  past  week  was  it  carried  into  effect. 
Then  the  first  payments,  aggregating  about  $3,000,000,  were  made  on 
the  gold  to  be  held  here.    The  arrangement  is  regarded  by  officials 
here  as  a  significant  test  of  a  device  which  might  be  applied  widely  in 
Latin  America  as  a  means  of  using  the  vast  United  States  monetary  gold 
stock  to  provide  dollar  exchange  by  v/hich  to  do  business  here. 

National  Trees  (October)  in  an  editorial  on  the  Save-the- 

Heritage  Redwoods  League,  says:     "Since  its  inception  the  League, 

collaborating  with  the  California  State  Park  Division, 
has  been  instrum.ental  in  saving,  from  the  axe,  over  Uo,000  acres  of 
virgin  redwood  (S,  sempervirens)  timberlands.    These  grand  forests 
happen  to  be  located  in  California,  but  they  belong  to  the  Nation,  The 
latest  conquest  of  the  league  is  the  announcement  by  Darv/in  Tate,  Chief 
of  the  State  Park  Division,  of  approval  for  the  purchase  of  the  UoO-acre 
tract  in  Eumboldt  County  known  as  ^The  Avenue  of  the  G-iants,*     This  is 
considered  the  finest  stand  of  redwoods  in  the  world.     In  the  purchase 
transaction,  State  funds  are  matched  by  the  Save-the-Redv;oods  League 
to  obtain  the  total  of  $217,000.    The  State  assumes  the  care  and  main- 
tenance," 
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■DROUGHT         ,  A  coni"bined  drought  and  flood  prohlem  affecting  zk 

RSLIEP  states  led  President  Roosevelt  yesterday  to  order  an  in- 

vestigation of  possible  relief  needs  by  the  Parm  Security 
Administration,  the  ^orks  I  rogress  Administration  and  the  Surplus  Com- 
modity Coi^poration.     'The  investigation  was  announced  at  the  ITnite  House 
by  Senator  Hill  of  Alabama  after  he  liad  gone  over  the  problem,  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt.     At  the  Capitol,  abo-it  SO  members  of  the  House  responded  to 
Speaker  Banldiead's  call  for  a  conference  dealing  with  a  need  for  flood 
and  drought  relief  for  farmers  in  the  West  and  South.     They  decided  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  cooperate  v.dth  a  similar  comjnittee  of  the 
Senate  to  discuss  ways  and  means.     (I'Tev;  York  Times,  ) 


"AGRICULTURAL  The  1939  edition  of  "Agricultural  Statistics"  —  a 

STATISTICS"        statistical  volune  of  6OO  pages  —  has  been  received  from 

the  Irinting  Office.  Copies  may  be  obtained  by  employees 
of  the  Department  from  the  head  clerk  of  the  office  of  information  in 
the  respective  bureaus  or  agencies.  Suggestions  for  chiaiges  or  improve- 
ments in  the  19^0  edition  siiould  be  sent  promptly  to  the  Chairmon  'of  the 
Yearbook  Statistical  Committee,  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  2U25  South  Building. 

COlTSmrSR^S'  The  f-i-mer  'received  about  40  cents  of  the  conswner's 

POOD  DOLLAR        dollar  spent  for  ho  foods  in  th  ^  first  7  months  of.  this 

year,  tlie  D-e-partment  of  Agriculture  reported  yesterday. 
The  farmer's  share  of  the  dollar  rose  from  a  low  level  of  35  cents  in 
1932  to        cents  in  1937»  the  department  rep)orted.     The  farm- to-retail 
price  sjpread  has  remained  remiarkably  stable  in  the  last  four  years,  but 
the  siiare  of  the  consumer's  food  dollar  received  by  farm.ers  has  varied 
greatly,     Parm.  price  increases  seem,  to  iiavo  maint-iined  a  nonnal  relation- 
ship to  retail  prices  from  August  Ih  to  Septem.ber  I5,  vnich  period  covers 
the  - first  two  weeks  of '  the  v;ar,  a  department  economist  said.  (iress.) 

URUGUAY  Pormal  notice  was  gi\^en  by  Secretary  of  State  H^ull 

TRADE  i  ACT  yesterday  of  ]-:is  int  ention  to  negotiate  a  reciprocal 

trade  agreemiont  with  Uruguay,  United  States  imports  fromi 
Urugiaay -Last  year  amounted  to  '$5, 357» '^-'^'1  v.'-hiie  United  States  ezqoorts  to 
Uruguay  totaled  $5,  OqO,  000.     (l  ress,  )  -  ■  ~ 
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Chenurgic  "For  the  first  tine  in  Texas,  chemurgy  is  "being 

SxhilDit  featured  in  a  "big  way  at  the  State  Fair,  OctolDer  7-22," 

says  Victor  H.  Schoff elrjayer,  agricultural  editor  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News.     "...One    of  the  most  striking  exhilDits  is 
that  of  the  Texas  Forest  Service.    Paper  from  newsprint  to  white  iDond, 
rayon,  cellophane,  plastics,  explosives,   sugars,  stock  feed,  ethyl 
alcohol,  charcoal,  turpentine,  wood  pitch  and  tar,  wood  alcohol,  tan- 
nin,  dyes,  pineoils,  lignin,  resin,  acetone,   synthetic  camphor,  road 
"binding  m^^terials  and  fertilizer  are  9j.-iong  the  derivatives  of  wood. 
The  exhi"bit  fron  North  Texas  Tgachers  College  features  the  sweet  pota- 
to and  its  dehydrated  products  —  vinegf^r,  sug'^-r,  lactic  acid,  face 
powder,  explosives,  starch,  whole  flour,  syrup,  agricrude  alcohol, 
dextrine,  cattle  feed,  "blended  flour  and  others... The  exhi"bit  fron 
S^n  Houston  Teachers  College  shows  paper  made  fron  the  castor  stalk 
^rid.  stens.    Varnishes  fron  castor  oil,  insecticides  from  castor  leaves 
and  rope  fron  castor  "bark  fi"ber  also  are  displayed.    The  U.  S.  Soy"beaji 
Laboratory  shovjs  ne^^rly  every  conceiva'Dle  product  that  h-ns  "been  devel- 
oped fron  the  "bean:     pl-'^ sties  fron  the  protein  (fountain  pens  and 
pencils,  ash  tmys,  etc.),   oleon^rg-^rine  and  varnishes  from  the  oil 
??jid  soy"bean  neal  and  CPke...Flax  is  featured  "by  the  Texas  Experiment 
St i^t ion ..  .Paint  and  varnishes  fron  linseed  oil,  protein  concentrate 
feed  fron  linseed  cake  and  highly  nutrient  feed  fron  neal  are  included 
in  the  exhi'bit . .  .One  of  the  le^-^ding  chenurgic  thinkers  of  the  Rio 
G-rande    Vnlley,  J.  L.  Eeid  of  the  U.  S.  Fruit  and  Vegeta"ble  Products 
La"boratory,  has  sent  in  an  exhihit  showing  the  canning,  freezing,  dry« 
ing,  and  fernentation  of  Texas  fruits  and  vegeta"bles. . . " 

Price-Rise  "The  chain  stores  of  America  hnve  pledged  then- 

Prevention  selves  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  prevent  the 

w.'^r  a"bro^'^d  fron  disrupting  di stri"bution  in  this  country, 
or  leading  to  unnecessary  increases  in  prices,"  says  an  editorial  in 
the  Lyershurg  G-azette.     "This  is  the  gist  of  a  letter  recently  sent 
Secretary  of  ,\/:riculture  V/allace  by  John  A.  Logan,  president  of  the 
National  Assoc! -t ion  of  Food  Chains.     Accordinr  to  Mr.  Logan,  it  is 
the  desire  and  intent  of  organized  distri"butors  to  aid  in  further  im- 
proving methods  of  distribution;  to  nake  available  when  and  as  needed 
the  experience  and  faciliti^-s  of  the  distributors  for  purchasing,  as- 
sembling, v/arehousing,  etc.;   to  continue  to  cooperate  with  farmers  in 
an  effort  to  maintain  satisfactory  narkets;  to  continue  to  maintain 
low  profit  ratios  and  reasonable  spreads  betv;oen  the  prices  producers 
receive  and  consumers  p'ly;   to  cooperc^te  fully  with  agencies  of  govern- 
ment when  eEiergencies  nay  arise;  and  to  assist  in  the  development  and 
execution  of  any  needed  plans  and  programs  that  m.ay  be  proven  necessary 
or  desirable.     That  * s  good  news,  for  producer  and  consumer,  many  of  whom 
vividly  remember  the  chaotic  conditions  th^^t  obtained  during  the  World 
War.    No  a-::ency  of  distribution  can  do  the  impossible        it  cannot  pre- 
vent n^^tural  price  rises  caused  by  supply  and  demand  or  other  economic 
laws.    But  retailers  can  do  nuch  to  prevent  unnatural  price  boosts,  and 
unnecessary  dislocation  of  narkets.    And  that  is  a  service  of  immense 
importance  to  all  America..." 
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Coffee  In  pn  article  on  x'lastic  frcn  coffee,  the  Bulletin 

Plastic  of  the  Fan  Auericp.n  UrJ.on  (Octoo-^-r)  sa;5"s;     "The  new 

plastic  is  a  ccorc.xnr-te  t>T:e  of  resin  —  th^^t  is.  a 
comoin-'t ion  resinous  compound  is  octained  "by  a  catalytic  process... 
It  is  made  from  .^reen  coffee,  and  is  therefore  co'iipletely  odorless. 
As  any  grade  of  coffee  may  "bo  used;  and  it  ina.k33  no  difference 
v/hether  the  "beans  are  whole  or  "brolcen,  it  is  possible  that  in  the 
future  coffee  drinkers  vdll  have  onl^T-  thj  very  choicest  quality 
offered  them,  for  there  v/ill  "be  no  inducei::ent  to  market  inferior 
grades  for  h average  purposes.     T]:.e  process  is  relatively  sinpie  and 
inexpensive,  for  from  the  "beaij.  may  he  o'btained  all  the  "bulk,  plasti- 
cizers,  and  dyes  necessary,  without  the  introduction  of  any  foreign 
matter c .  .Oof fee  plastic  can.  "be  produced  in  any  color  hy  treatment  of 
its  natural  pigments,  axd  in  nearly  any  degree  of  tr'-^nslucency  or 
opacity  —  a"bsolute  transparency  has  net  yet  "been  ohtained.  Graining 
and  mar"bleized  effects  are  achieved  "by  varing  the  reaction  treatment,,. 
The  uses  of  the  new  material  are  m'^ny . , . Som.e  of  the  practical  pur- 
poses already  apparent  are:     flooring;  roofing;  plastic  products 
(novelties,  "buttons,  moulded  products,  "both  colored  and  uncolorecl) : 
wall  board;   trim;  insulating  matcri'^l,  ag.'^inot  heat  and  in  electrical 
appliances;   and  acoustic  material.     An  important  hypreduct  of  coffee 
plastic  is  coffee  oil,  and  experiments  ^re  "bejng  carried  out  to  dis- 
cover possible  c"'mm':^rc:.al  us:s  for  it.     So  far  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  it  may  be  used  as  a  mixirg  oil  for  paints,  etc,  5  for  fertilizer 
and  bacterial  grov/th  agencies^  as  a  source  of  vitamin  D;  in  insecti- 
cides; for  medicinal  purposes;  nr.d  in  so^'ps,'' 

Coox)er^tion  ''Ws  again  mention  th^o  no  government  bulletin  comes 

^Imong  Farmers    to  our  desk  that  commands  our  confidence  so  much  as  ^  The 

Agricultural  Situation-  by  the  Surea.u  of  Agricultural 
Economics,*'  says  an  editorial  in  the  ^'reehoid (l^ev/  JerseT?-) Transcript . 
"Here  we  learn  the  facts,  ^s  near  pe  it  is  possible  to  gather  facts 
on  an  industry  so  vast  and  varied  as  farming  in  America.     In  the 
September  issue  R,  M,  Evans,  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  reviews  the  a.gricultur^l  -problem  and  stresses  one 
point  of  gre^t  signif icj^-'n.ce .    And  t?iat  is  that  --already  eight-five  per- 
cent of  the  farm  operators  are  cooperating  in  the  work  by    the  AAA... 
The  Transcript  h,-s  long  urged  thrt  cooperation  ainong  farmers  v:ould 
have  to  be  led  or  headed  by  the  ITederal  goverr^nent  to  be  a  success. 
And,  in  effect,  the  AA.\  is  doing  Just  th^^t.     "svhile  much  experience  has 
been  gained  during  the  past  six  j^ears  it  v/ill  take  more  years  of 
testing  to  develop  the  plans  best  svited  to  different  sections  and 
different  crops.     The  war  will  stimulate  the  sales  of  some  crops  and 
depress  others^    Undoubtedly  additional  legislation  at  Washington,  as 
well  as  at  sta,te  capitals,   will  have  to  be  passed  to  allov;  the  full 
development  of  nation-v/ide  cooperative  production  and  marketing. " 
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Regional  Secretary  Wallace,   speaking  this  week  to  a  farmers* 

Laboratories      meeting  in  connection  with  the  dedication  of  the  North- 
ern Regional  Research  Lahoratory  at  Peoria,  Illinois, 
said  in  partJ     "As  to  general  policies  guiding  the  work  of  the  labora- 
tories, the  principle  of  'first  things  first*  will  he  follov/ed.  There 
are  chronic  surpluses  of  certain  crops>  a,nd  the  intent  of  Congress  is 
to  focus  the  research  v/ork  primarily  on  these  crops.    Nevertheless,  we 
know  from  past  experience  that  the  agricultural  surplus  problem  is  not 
static,  sjid  plans  ought  not  to  be  made  on  the  assumption  that  it  will 
remain  fixed  and  unchanged.     The  work  of  the  laboratories  will  be  or- 
gajiized  to  take  advantage  of  advisory  committees  of  expert  scientific 
men  from  J'ederal,  State,  and  educational  institutions.     The  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  also  hope  for  and  v/ill  welcome  the  fullest  possible 
cooperation  from  industry.     This  cooperation  will,  it  is  expected, 
make  for  speed.    It  will  also  make  the  results  of  the  new  laboratories 
of  greatest  value  to  the  'practical*  research  worker.     It  may  even  re- 
sult in  preliminary  findings  of  the  government  laboratories  being  taken 
ov3r  at  an  early  stage  by  those  prepared  to  use  them  in  accordance 
with  the  public  welfare,  in  order  that  they  may  be  promptly  put  into 
practice. 

"It  has  been  said  th.at  industry  succeeds  in  new  development  most 
often  v/hen  it  invests  v/h^t  is  known  as  '-oat lent  money'   in  its  labora- 
tories.    This  means  simply  that  even  v/hen  industry  selects  -irojects  of 
most  immediate  value,  it  can  not  e:cpect  results  in  a  short  time.  This 
is  still  more  true  of  governraent  research,  because  the  government 
should  reach  further  out  into  the  unkncv/n  than  most  of  the  industrial 
laboratories  of  the  country.    Furthermore,  it  is  often  necessary  for 
the  government  to  undertake  types  of  investigation  for  which  industry 
either  hris  no  imrediafce  application  or  which  it  can  not  afford.  G-eneral 
ly,  therefore,  government  research  must  wait  longer  for  useful  industri- 
al applications  than  does  industrial  research.     As  we  go  ahead  with  our 
research  prograr.i,  we  should  look  to  the  longer  future  for  our  most 
valu?5ble  results.     The  work  of  the  laboratories  may  possibly  have  a 
special  significance  because  of  the  national  emergency  precipitated  by 
the  war  in  Surope.    The  supplies  of  a  number  of  agri  cultural  rav:  mater- 
ials upon  which  the  industric-s  of  thic  country  are  dependent  have  been 
curtailed  and  may  be  shut  off  completely.    Much  of  our  supply  of  root 
starches,  drying  oils  and  tanning  materials  cones  to  us  from  other  parts 
of  the  Vi'orld,     If  the  v/ar  continues,  this  must  be  replaced  by  similar  or 
substitute  agricultural  raw  materials  grown  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Latin  America.     In  the  development  of  new  sources  of  supply  and  substi- 
tute rav:  raterials,  these  laboratories  will  be  useful.     The  time  may 
come  when  we'll  be  mighty  glad  to  have  them  as  a  part  of  our  national 
economic  defense." 
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I9H0  lAEITY  Terns  ^jnder  T/hich  the  15UC  parity  payments  will  oe 

lATi-EilTS  made  to  producers  of  corn,  cotton,  rice,  tooo.cco  aiid  wheat 

have  been  announced  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adi^-in- 
istration.    layments,  which  are  conditioned  upon  producers  participating 
in  the  19^0  agricultural  cons si'vat ion  program,  will  be  made  fro..i  the  $225,- 
000,000  appropriated  for  this  purpose.     The  provisions  are  similar  to 
those  in  effect  for  the  1S39  p^irity  -nayments,  but  h?vVe  been  strengthened 
by  these  ?cdditional  requirements:    (l)  Th^.t  the  producer  plant  within  the 
total  of  the  acreage  allotments  of  corn,  cotton,   rice,  tobacco  and  wlieat 
established  for  his  farm  imder  the  19^  farm  program;   (2)   oha.t  the  pro- 
ducer not  offset  jjerf ormaiice  on  the  farm  by  .overplanting  the  five  commodi- 
ties on  other  farms  in  which  he.  has  an  interest,  •  Hates  of  price  adjust- 
ments will  be  announced  later.     Officials  pointed  o\it  that  tlie  c.ianges 
are  intended  to  bring  about  a  :"iore  effective  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram than  has  been  possible  under  previous  regulations.     Under  the  1939 
price  adjustment  program  a  producer  could  qualify  for  a  paj/rrient  by  adher- 
ing to  the  allotment  for  one  commodity  even  though  he  over-planted  the 
acreage  allotm.ent  of  another  cor.-zTiodity  on  the  same  fann  or  overplanted 
the  same  crop  or  otiier  comnodities,  on  anoth.-r  fanu.     Tlie.  new  provisions 
make  it  possible  for  the  county',  or  state  AAA  committee  to  ?;ithhold  all 
or  part  of  tiie  payment  in  such  cases  under  the  19"^C  program. 

PAHI^I  AID  Spe'akier  Banldiead  has  apieointed  Representative  Jones 

CCLnvIIT^S  of  Texas  t"  he^^d  a  five-member  House  committee  to  seek  im- 

mediate federal  aid  for  fyj-mers  left  destitute  by  widespread 
drought  and  floods.     Other  members  will  be  Hepresentative s  Ho-c.e  of  Kansas, 
I}ox^ey   jf  Hississippi,   Caldv;ell  of  Florida  and  Case  of  Soutn    Dakota.   (A.I  , ) 

pACivAG-IITG-  _     Members  of  the  I  ackagi ng  Institute,  Inc.,  holding 

STANDARDS  their  first  annual  convention  last  week  in  Chicago,  set 

up  the  machinery  for  closer  cooperation  with  the  government 
on  matters  of  standa^rdizaDion,   labeli;^."^g  and  other  industry  problems.  The 
work  will-  be  carried  out  by  l\  n'ev;  committee  on  sta^ndardizati on,  dra^rn 
from  the  production,  maciiinery  ^nd  supplies  di'visi-.h  of  the  industry.  Tl.e 
institute  v;ill  seek  official  lab'eling  and  other  s:ta.ndards  necessita:,ted  by 
the  amended  food  and  drugs  act.     (iTe^"''  York  Times.) 
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Leisure  for  "In  recent  years,  farm    mechanization  has  received 

Farmers  part  of  the  'blajiie  for  the  ousting  of  cotton  tenants 

fron  the  land,"  says  an  editorial  in  the  Dallas  Morning 
News.     "But  almost  every  advance  in  mechanical  development  "brings 
temporary  unemployment  and  a  period  of  adjustment.     In  the  long  run, 
the  use  of  machinery  will  help  farmers  "by  ena"bling  them  to  do  their 
work  with  less  effort  and  expense  and  to  have  time  left  for  recreation- 
al and  cultural  activities.     The  tractor,  the  cotton  picker,  the  corn 
picker  and  the  wheat  com"bine  are  removing  much  of  the  drudgery  from 
farm  life  and  making  the  sixteen-hour  day  less  common.    Mem'bers  of  farm 
families,  though  they  still  have  plenty  of  hard  work,  have  more  time 
left  now  for  reading  newspapers,  listening  to  the  radio  and  attending 
community  events. . .Lack  of  capital,  the  smallness  of  many  farms  and 
the  rough  contours  of  some  land  set  limits  to  the  advance  of  mechani- 
zation, for  the  present  at  least.    The  farm  horse  and  the  farm  mule 
are  far  from  o"bsolete.    But  those  farmers  v/ho  still  oppose  mechanical 
progress  are  engaged  in  a  losing  fight," 

Dairy  Principal  developments  in  the  dairy  situation  in- 

Report  elude  a  rapid  decline  in  ml 2k  X'l'^'uction  due  to  the  hot 

dry  weather  during  the  pr,-o  moi.th    O'ln^inued  heavy  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products,   a  marked  decrease        .stjrage  stocks,  and 
a  leveling  off  in  prices  after  the  rapid  rise  in  early  September.  The 
improvement  in  "business  and  pay  rolls  and  the  reduction  of  stocks  of 
dairy  products  are  important  factors  indicpting  improvement  in  the  out- 
look, according  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.     The  condition 
of  pastures  declined  sharply  during  Septem"ber  in  some  of  the  important 
dairy  sections  in  the  mid-west.    The  deterioration  in  pastures  caused 
a  sharp  decline  in  milk  production  per  cow  from  Septem"ber  1  to  Octo"ber 
1,    Total  milk  production  v/^s  a"bout  2  percent  less  this  OctolDer  1  than 
last.     The  out-of-storage  movement  of  dairy  products  in  September  was 
relatively  large,  in  contrast  with  the  net  into- storage  movement  during 
September  I93S. 

Freight  Rates  Reductions  of  25  to  35  percent  in  freight  rates  on 

on  Vegetables    shipments  of  vegeta.bles  from  points  in  the  Lower  Rio 

G-rande  Valley  to  points  in  Texas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma  and  parts  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  have  been  agreed  upon  at 
conferences  between  the  railroads  and  shippers,   says  a  Harlingen  (Tex.) 
report  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,     The  minimum  weight  requirement  also 
has  been  reduced  from  25>000  pounds  to  IS, 000  pcands,   and  applies  to 
both  mixed  and  straight  carloads.    Proposed  schedules  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  approval. 
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TiCibor  "The  Northeastern  TimlDer  Salvage  Adjninistr^t ion  is 

Salvage  to  be  congratulp ted  on  its  recently  announced  policy 

covering  the  disposal  of  tho  more  th^n  half  a  "billion 
feet  of  timber  salvaged  from  1-^  st  ye;^r' s  hurric^^ne  in  New  England," 
says  an  editorial  in  the  Southern  LunberDsn  (October  15).     "-^his  emer- 
gency surplus  of  timber  huiig  like  .0  black  cloud  over  the  lumber  market, 
causing  epr)rehension  not  only  to  those  liLmbernen  dealing  directly  in 
the  New  Engl pnd  trade  but  to  n?^.nuf acturer s  of  lumber  "11  over  the 
country. ,  .The  administr^^tion  h'^s  now  announced,  through  Adninistr-'^tor 
Silcox,  tha.tHo  a  maximum  degree'  logs  in  w^ter  storage  v;ill  be  dis- 
posed of  to  existing  industries;  th^^t  lumber  ov/nod  by  the  administr^^tioh' 
will  be  sold  Ho  the  maximum  degree'  in  foreign  markets  (where  there  is 
an  acute  pnd  growing  short=^ge  of  softwoods);  and  th-^t,  'so  far  rs  pos- 
sible, pine  I'vimber  disposed  of  in  the  domestic  m-'^rkot  will  be  ^distri- 
buted through  the  regularly  established  New  England  distribution  chan- 
nels.^    This  policy  sounds  str^^ightf orward  and  fair  enough,  probably 
as  workable  a  solution  as  could  be  devised  for  an  admittedly  difficult 
situation'.     Mr.  Silcox,  =>nd  all  those  others  who  collp>borated  with  him 
in  the  establishment  of  this  policy,  deserve  the  th/^nks  of  the  ikierican 
lumber  industry  for  their  constructive  '^nd  helpful  a.ttitude, . . " 

Long-Storage  "Current  interest  in  long-time  storage  of  wheat 

Wheat  Tests        suggests  the  need  for  inf orm.-'-^tion  with  respect  to  the 

relation  between  length  of  storage  and  quality,"  say 
Messrs..  Robertson,  Fifield  nnd  Zeleny,  of  the  Colorado  Experim.ent  Sta- 
tion, in  the  Journal  of  the  ^'uneric^n  Socity  of  A-jronomy  (October), 
'billing  and  baking  tests  (in  cooper--^t ion  with  the  Bureausof  A^,Ticul- 
tural  Economics  and  Plant  Industry)  were  made  v/ith  eight  samples  of 
Marquis  wheat  and  three  samples  of  Kanred  whef»t  stored  at  Port  Collins, 
Colorado,  in  a  dry,  unheated  room  for  periods  up  to  If  years,"  they 
say  in  the  summary.     "There  w^s  a  definite  and  fairly  regular  increase 
in  fat  acidity  v;ith  storage,  indicating  a  certa.in  amount  of  progressive 
deterioration  on  storage.     Satisfactory  flour  yields  were  obtained  in 
all  cases  and  unusual  tempering  was  not  required  in  any  case.     All  lots 
made  satisfactory  bread>  there  being  no  indications  of  deterioration  in 
baking  quality  in  any  of  the  samples.     The  best  bread  both  from  Marquis 
and  Kanred    was  made  from,  the  I92I  crop,  but  the  small  difference  as  com- 
pared with  later  crops  can  probably  be  attributed  to  higher  protein  con- 
tent.   There  was  no  apparent  relation  between  deterioration  in  viability 
as  shown  by  germination  tests  and  baking  quality." 

Exports,  United  States  exports  of  pork,  lard,  and  cotton 

Imports  were  larger  this  August  th'^n  l?^st.    Exports  of  wheat, 

apples,  pears,  and  tobacco  were  smaller.    Principal  in- 
creases in  imports  were  in  hides  anvd  skins,  wool,  and  tobacco.  Less 
sugar  came  into  the  United  States  this  August  than  last.     ( Agricultur^^I 
Situation,  October.) 
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Iron  in  Experiments  jusi  Concluded  at  the  Massachusetts 

Molasses  Institute  of  ^echnolo^y  shovj  that  old-fashioned 

nolasses  is  a"bout  the  "best  food  known  for  treating 
nutritional  anenia.    Spinach  as  a  source  of  iron  was  delDunked  'by  the 
research  conducted  oy  Dr.  Ro'bert  A.  Harris,  Dr.  John  ¥.  M.  Bunker  and 
L.  Malcoln  Mosher.    IVhereas  nolasses  has  6.1  parts  of  usaMe  iron  per 
100,000  parts  Idv  weight,  spinach  has  only  0.5.    Beef  liver  has  5.6', 
oatneal,  U.6,  with  apricots,  eggs  and  raisins  following  in  that  order. 
The  scientists  computed  usatle  iron,  not  total  content,  for  only  that 
iron  which  the  "body  can  use  to    manufacture  hemoglobin  is  valuable. 
Both  chemical  and  biological  tests  on  rats  were  used.     (Science  Service.) 

RPC  Loans  for  Short-time  revolving  credits  of  as  much  as  $50,000,000 

Export  Cotton    have  been  established  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  -Corpo- 
ration for  the  Cotton  Exjoort  Corporation,  to  aid  in  financ- 
ing shipments  of  cotton  for  domestic  use  in  countries  not  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities, Jesse  Jones,  Federal  Loa^n  Administrator,  has  announced.  The 
credit  is  occasioned  because  of  inability  of  the  purchasers  to  get  dollar 
exchange  to  pay  for  the  cotton  before  shipment  and,  in  some  cases,  because 
exchange  is  not  available  im.mediately  on  arrival  of  cotton  at  the  point  of 
destination,  Mr.  Jones  explained.    The  RFC  will  advance  SO  percent  of  the 
delivered  iprice  of  the  cotton  against  invoices,  taking  80  percent  o-f  the 
risks,  most  of  which  v/ill  be  covered  by  war-risk  insurance.  '  Payment  for 
the  cotton  in  doll^T  exchange  vjill  be  made  when  the  cotton  is  delivered 
to  the  buyer  a.broad.    The  Cotton  Export  Corporation  is  a  cooperative 
undertaking  by  some  twenty  cotton  exporting  concerns.     (Nev;  York  Times.) 

Insulating  Governor  Price  of  Virginia  recently  dedicated  at 

Board  Plant        Jarratt  a  factory  v;hich  will  make  use  of  the  vast  natural 

resources  of  the  South  in  the  manufacture  of  insulating 
board,  says  a  press  report.    The  new  factory,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  makes  insulating  board  from  southern  pine  by  means  of  a  new 
process.     The  factory  will  bring  more  than  $1,300,000  into  the  community 
each  year  in  v/ages,  taxes  and  raw  material  costs,  says  the  report. 

Plans  for  Preliminary  plans  for  a  new  building  for  the  United 

KB  Biailding       States  Weather  Bureau  in  Washington  have  been  approved  by 

the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission  and  the 
National  Comriission  of  Fine  Arts,    Congress  has  appropriated  $250,000 
foit  the  purpose.     Initial  blueprints  call  for  a  building  patterned  som-^- 
v/ho-t  along  the  lines  of  Mo-ujit  Vernon,  to  face  north  on  M  street  between 
■SHTrenty-f ourth  and  Twenty-fifth  streets  N.W.    Later  on,  it  is  expected 
•that  v/ings  will  be  built  onto  this  structure  along  Twenty-fourth  and 
Twenty-fifth  streets  and  that  eventually  the  present  building  will  be 
torn  down  and  the  nev;  offices  for  the  bureau  will  be  housed  in  a  rectangu- 
lar building  with  a  central  court.     (Washington  Star.) 
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FOOD  STOCKS  The  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers,  meeting  in  con- 

IN  BRITAIN         vention  in  Chicago  yesterday,  was  told  "by  J.  S,  McLean, 

president  of  Canada  Packers, Ltd. ,  of  Toronto,  that  control 
of  food  purchases  was  begun  by  the  Allies  "with  the  first  hour  of  the  war." 
In  3-reat  Britain,  he  added,  large  reserve  food  stocks  h^^d  been  built  up, 
including  wheat,  edible  oils,  frozon  beef,     canned  vegetables,  powdered 
milk,  tea,  coffee  and  sugar.     The  next  step  of  the  British  Control  Board, 
he  said,  was  to  take  over  for  the  duration  of  the  war  the  total  surplus 
production  of  primary  products  of  all  the     ?ol«nies  and  dependencies  and  ■ 
some  of  the  dominions,     '^o    two    food  products  for  which    G-reat  Britain 
looks  to    North  America  are  wheat  and  bacon,  he  said. 

A  London  report  by  the  United  Press  says  that  while  British  exports 
to  the  United  States  have  not  been  dra.stically  affected,  imports  from  the 
United  States  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  of  war.     One  force  leading 
to  throttling  of  British  imports  to  America  is  the  desire  of  purchasing 
boards  in  the  food  ministry  and  other  departments  to  buy  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  the  European  sterling  area,  thereby  helping  Britain  to  conserve 
dollar  assets. 


MORE    TRUCK.  TedV.  Rogers,  president  of  the  American  Trucking 

LOADING'S  Associations,  Inc.,  reported  at  the  group's  annual  conven- 

tion yesterday  that  truck  leadings  were  up  an  average  of 
25  percent  over  a.  year  ago.     "Tonnage  is  at  ^inpre cedent ed  levels,"  he 
said.     "Within  the  last    two  months  it  has  been  steadily  rising  and  indi»- 
cations  are  that  the  upward  tfend  may  be  expected  to  continue  well  into 
spring."    Net  revenue  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  tonnage  rise,  he  added, 
asserting  that,   "because    of  competitive  conditions  within  and  without 
our  industry  rates  have  spiraled  dovmward."     (A. P.). 

SOVIET  Purchases  in  the  United  States  by  the  Soviet  Union' 

PURCHASES  totaled  more  than  $10,000,000  last  month,  almost  three  times 

the  volume  placed  here  in  September  193^  ♦  •  ^-ii<i  more  than  ■ 
twice  the  monthly  average  of  the  last     six  months,  according  to  reports 
reaching  foreign  traders  in' New  York  yesterday.     The  orders  covered  pur- 
chases of  productive"  machinery  &nd  large  quant ites  of  copper  and  rubber. 
Among  the  lines  in  which  Russia  will  lie  an  active  purchaser  in  the  com-ing 
months,  it  was  said,  is  agricultural  machinery.     (New  York  Times.) 
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1939  Turkey  "The  1939  production  of  turkeys  has  "been  officially 

Production         estimated  at  approximately  32  million  "birds,"  says  J.  H, 

Rada"baugh,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  in 
the  Agricultural  Situation  (Octo"ber).     "This  compare  n  vjith  26  million 
in.  193s*     It  compares  v/ith  the  previous  high  record  production  of  nearly 
2S  million  turkeys  in  193^«    Estimates  indicate  there  vrill  "be  more 
turkeys  available  for  consumption  this-  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas  than 
ever  "before,  nevertheless  the  increase  v/ill  not  "be  so  great  r^s  .may  "be 
assumed  from  production  figures  alone.    The  fact  .is  that  turkeys  are  no 
longer  entirely  a  holiday  season  food.    Production  and  marketing  of 
turkeys  is  "being  extended  the  year  round.    Carloads  of  turkeys  of  this 
yearns  production  have  "been  going  to  market  since  last  July.  Producers 
are  reported  as  marketing  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  their  turkeys 
early  this  year  —  approximately  12  percent  through  Octo"ber  as  compared 
with  10  percent  last  year,,    A  smaller  proportion  of  this  year's  crop  is 
to  "be  marketed  in  Novemher  as  compared  v/ith  marketings  in  the  same 
month  last  year  —  approximately  3^  percent  as  coi.Tpared  with  kl  percent 
in  193s.    This  means  a  somewhat  IvTger  proportion  for  Christmas  arid  later 
markets  .    Large  quantities  will  go  into  storage.  ,  This  will  reduce  the 
Christmas •  supply ,  and  make  tur.keys  available  for  the  post-holiday  trade 
v/hich  has  developed  in  recent  years..."  .  r  . 

Seed  Potatoes  Approxim-^tely  5^,000  crates  of  seed  potatoes  were 

for  Argentina    shipped  to  Argentina  during  Septen"ber  "bea.ring  certificates 

of  grade  "based  on  the  U.  S.  strandards,  P.  E,  Bailey, 
supervising  inspector  at  Ycakima,  Washington,  for  the  Eruit  and  Yegeta"ble 
Division,  reports.    All  the  stock  was  packed  in  special  two-compartment, 
export  crates,  v;hich  contain  a  net  v;eight,of  5.0  kilogram's  or  kilos. 
Heretofore  apples  and  pears  have  "been  the  principal  fruit  and  vegetable 
products  graded  according  to  the  U.  S,  standards  and.  shi-pped  to  pur  • 
southern  neigh"bor  in  large  quantities.     (A.M.S.  News,  Octo"ber  I6.) 

Now  Early  The  Montana  Farmer  (October  I5)  reports  that  there 

Mcintosh  is  a  new  early  Mcintosh  apple  that  ripens  a  month  to  six 

weeks  earlier  than  the  later  maturing  variety,  "The 
first  Mcintosh  origincated  at  the  New  York  Experiment  Station,"  it  says, 
"but  attained  its  finest  quality  and  richest  flavor  in  the  orchards  of 
v/estern  Montana.     The  new  Mcintosh  was  recently  developed  at  the  Cor- 
vallls  branch  of  the  Montana  Experiment  Station  by  crossing  the  original 
Mcintosh  variety  with  the  yellow  transparent.    The  resulting  product, 
according  to  Station  Superintendent        E,  Polline;;;er ,  is  a  beautiful  red 
applet  slightly  smaller  than  the  parent  Mcintosh  but  having  the  same  pure 
v/hitet  flesh  and  a  flavor  similrr  to  and  quite  the  equal  of  the  original." 
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Pasture  for  "Ti-ro  vjinter  pastura^je  developnents  in  recent  years 

the  South  shov;  tronendous  jpossilDilities  for  the  southern  stoclcnan 

—  the  fall  seeding  of  crinson  clover,  5  "to  15  pounds 
per  acre,  and  the  use  of  Black  Medic  clover,  10  to  I5  pounds  to  the 
.acre,  on  permanent  pasture  sods,"  says  an  editorial  in  the  Southern 
Planter  (October).     "Dairymen  throiighout  Fiednont  ITorth  Carolina  have 
provided  splendid  legurie  grazin^r  from  Decenber  to  May  by  seeding  crin- 
son clover  on  their  pastures  after  the  first  soaking  rain  in  very  early 
fall.    Black  Medic  can  be  seeded  successfully  anytime  fron  now  through 
March.     It  is  particularly  advocrted  for  seeding  on  lespedeza.  stubble 
to  hold  the  nitrogen  stored  in  suinner  —  it  actually  increases  soil 
nitrogen  diiring  the  vrinter  and  spring  months  —  and  to  produce  legume 
grazing  in  March,  April  and  May.     It  reseeds  itself  in  early  summer  as 
lespedeza  .and  surj:ner  grasses  co::;e  on." 

"Pack  Horse"  Pack  horse  libraries  are  the  outgrov/th  of  a  wish 

Libraries  for  reading  m.-^-terial  in  the  KontuclQ'  mountains,  says  an 

article  in  Rural  America.  (October).     "In  193^  Leslie 
County  a  Kentucky'  Emergency  Relief  AdjAinistra.tion  vrorker  g.athered 
together  old,  nondescript  books,  m:ign,zin'3S ,  and  pamphlets,  and  hired  a. 
young  mountain  woman  v/ho  ov/ned  a  white  mule  and  a  pair  of  saddleba.gs , o o 
One  by  one,  three  hundred  and  fifty- three  pack  horse  library  carriers 
v/ere  added  until,  a.t  the  present  tim^e,  women  ride  horseba.ck  a.nd  wa.lk  a.n 
average  of  26, IS?  miles  monthly  to  deliver  39,293  books  to  36,293 
KentuclQ''  mountain  families. ..  The  Federal  G-overnment  pays  the  carriers, 
all  of  whom,  are  taken  from  relief  rolls,  a.  very  small  v;age.     It  neither 
buys  nor  does  it  furnish  any  books.    There  are  no  func's  vrith  which  to 
pay  express  'upon  volumes  dona.ted.    Teeims  of  oxen  and  carts  have  been 
contributed  by  the  mountain  folk  to  ha^ul  into  their  respective  centers 
loadsi  of  books  «.  .Carriers  hold  regular  conferences  once  a  week  at  their 
centers.    At  that  time  they  clip  continued  stories  from,  old  magazines 
which  have  been  donr.ted,  and  bind  them  into  'books'  for  distribution. 
Picture  'books*  are  sirAlaTly  maxle  frori  advertisements  or  such  other 
material  as  may  come  to  hand..." 

Tobacco  "The  overv/helming  vote  of  tobacco  grov^ers  for  re- 

Production         turn  to  controlled  production  represents  a  victory  for 

the  likk/-  says  an  editorial  in  the  Columbia    (S.  C.) 
State.     "Withdra.wal  of  British  buyers  from,  the  auctions,  and  other 
extraordinary  conditions  influenced  the  farmers  but  the  top-heavy 
majority  cannot  be  explained  away  on  such  grounds  by  those  who  oppose 
the  AAA,  or  the  economic  philosophy'"  on  which  A-iA  policies  are  founded. 
Paced  with  the  possibility  of  losing  r.uch  of  the  Important  export  market, 
beca.use  of  war  in  Europe,  tobacco  growers  sav;  nothing  to  do.  but  turn 
again  to  the  plan  which  in  I93?  they  had  rejected.    And,  if  the  e:rport 
r.arket  or  any  great  pa^rt  of  it  is  to  be  lost,  unrestricted  planting  next 
year  almost  certainly  v^ould  have  resulted  in  low  prices,  unless  growing 
conditions  trimmed  iproduction  sharply." 
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Carver  "A  man  who  was  "born  a  slave,  Dr.  G-eorge  Washington 

Honored  Carver,  scientist  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  has  heen 

selected  as  a  recipient  of  a  Roosevelt  Medal  for  1939," 
says  an  editorial  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal.     "These  awards  are 
given  annually  for  distinction  in  certain  fields  associated  with  the 
career  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.    Doctor  Carver  v/on  recognition  for  the 
Roosevelt  Medal  as  'one  of  the  foremost  agricultural  chemists  in  .the 
country  and  as  a  vital  factor  in  the  economic  and  social  progress  of 
the  South.'     This  shy,  retiring  man  has  done  v/onders  in  finding  new 
and  comm.ercial  uses  for  farm  products  of  this  region.    He  has  found 
more  than  three  score  uses  for  the  peanut  alone.    He  makes  no  financial 
gain  from  his  doscoveries .  • , 

Corn  Cri"b,  Parm  Machinery  and  Equipment  (Octoher)  reports  that 

G-rain  Bin  an  Iowa  company  has  just  put  on  the  market  a  new  portali 

corn  crih  and  grain  "bin.     "Sectional  construction  of 
steel  roof,  wood  sides  and  either  steel  or  wood  floor  make  it  easily  . 
erected  "by  anyone  in  a  few  hours.     Seven  continuous  steel  rod  hoops 
guarantee  permanence  and  prevent  any  chance  of  breaking  open  or  s]Dread- 
ing  at  any  point,  including  the  door.    Wooden  construction  of  the  grain 
"bin  greatly  facilitates  grain  moisture  a"bsorption  and  retards  grain 
decay  in  ,  storage.     Creosoted  flooring  makes  "both  cri"b  and  bin  rat-proof 

Two-Row  A  leading  farm-machinery  company  has  recently 

One-Plow  announced  a  nevj  small  tractor,  according  to  Farm  Imple- 

ment News  (October  1^) •    This  new  tractor  will  cultivate 
or  plant  two  rov/s  of  corn  or  cotton  instead  of  only  one.     The  seat  and 
steering  column  are  plcaced  to  the  right  as  far  as  possible  to  allow 
clear  vision.    The  operator  sits  over  one  rov;  when  cultivating,  on  a 
rubber-upholstered  'seat  which  can  be  tilted  back  out  of  the  way. 

Rural  Sales  The  Commerce  Department  index  of  rural  geiieral 

Index  Off  merchandise  sales,  based  on  mail-order  and  chain-stores 

sales,  drop-ped  from  I3I  in  August  to  125  in  September, 
but  the  September  sales  nevertheless  equaled  the  September,  19^9*  sales 
Sales  exceeded  the  Se-'-.tenber ,  193^,  figure  by  about  10  percent  and  were 
about  2  percent  in  excess  of  the  same  month  in  1937»  (Press.) 

Botcanic  A  series  of  five  flower  shows  beginning  about 

Exhibits  November  7  ^^cL  continuing  through  Easter  next  year  will 

be  held  at  the  United  States  Botanic  G-ardens,  Washington 
The  exliibitions  will  include  displays  of  chrysanthemums,  poinsettias, 
azaleas,  rhododendron  bushes  and  Erabu  and  Creole  lily  plants.  The 
chrysanthemum  exhibit  early  next  month  will  open  the  series.  (Washing- 
ton Star . ) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,        S,  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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RELIEF  FOR  President  Roosevelt  said  yesterday  three  federal  agen- 

DROUG-HT  AiNlD        cies  would  aid  aji  estimated  115,000  farm  fajnilies  in  drought 
FLOOD  AREAS        and  flood  areas  without  seeking  additional  funds  at  the  spe- 
cial session  of  Congress,  according  to  a  report  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.     These  agencies  will  extend  loans  and  provide  food  to  needy 
farmers  under  a  progr?^jn  drav/n  up  at  a  V/hite  Eouse  conference  attended  "by 
a  committee  of  Senators    and  Representatives  from  drought  and  flood  stricken 
areas. 

Senator  Bankliead  of  Alabama,  chairm^^n  of  the  Congressional  Committee, 
s^^id  the  Vi/hite  House  conference  disclosed  th^t  the  Disaster  Lof^n  Corpora- 
tion had  an  unexpended  and  unobligated  $20,000,000  in  flood  relief  funds 
which  could  be  used  to  aid  families  in  the  flood  affected  areas  of  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  G-eorgia,  Florida,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

The  Farm  Security  Adriini  strati  on  was  s^^id  to  have  $9,000,000  available 
for    loans  and  relief  gr^^nts    to  farmers    in  drought  states,  while  the  Fed- 
eral Surplus  Commodities    Corporation  was  said  to  have  c^7S,000,000  which 
could  be  used  for  food  for  h-un^ns.     The  Agriculture     Department  has  asked 
the  railroads  to  reduce  rates  on  feed  shipments  into  drought  areas.  . 


EMPLOYMENT  Increases  in  factory  enplo^Tient  reported  in  August, 

IN  FACTORIES      September  and  the  first  two  weeks  in  October  indicate  a 

return  to  industry  of  more  than  700,000  v/age  earners,  of 
whom  less  than  300,000  are  seasonal  v/orkers,  Secretary  Perkins  disclosed 
yesterday.     To  what  extent,  if  »ny,  the  war  situation  is  reflected  in  this 
increased  manufacturing  activity  is  not  revealed  by  the  reports  received 
from  industries  and  cannot  be  estimp>ted.  Miss  Perkins  said. 

■The    preliminary  reports  f:r  October,  made  public  yesterday  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,   shov/  that  amnig  the  major  industries    in  which  sub- 
stantial employment  gains  wore  r^ade  were  iron  nnd  steel,  cotton  goods, 
v/oolen  goods,  meat  packing    plants  p'nd    electrical  machinery  and  equip- 
ment.   Decreases,  except  in  the  canning  industry,  were  sr. all  and  largely 
seasonal  in  character.    Enployment  in  all  manufacturing  industries  in- 
creased nearly  100,000  from  August  to  September  and  by  something  in  excess 
of  200,000  from  September  to    October,  Miss  Perkins  said.     (New  York  Times. 


FOODSTUFFS  Arran.rements  for  transportation  of  .1,000,000    tons  of 

FOR  G-ERivIANY       Russian  foodstuffs  to  Germany  were  being  com.pleted  day  be- 
fore yesterday,   says  a  Berlin  report  by  the  International 
News  Service,  following  signing  of  ^^n  agreement  be tv/een  Soviet  and  Germp»n 
trade  represent^^tives  in  Moscow.     The  1 ,000 , 000-ton  purch^^se  consists  of 
cereals  and  fodder.     Announcement  of  ^^dditi^n^^l  purch^^ses  of  RussiJ=>n  food- 
stuffs is  expected  soon. 
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Cut over  Region  "The  Human  Side  of  Land  Use"  in  Conservation 

Possibilities     (Sept ember-Octo"ber )  is  a  condensation  of  an  address 

"by  Ra-ohael  Zon,  Director  of  the  L&i:e  Sta,tes  Forest 
Experiment  Station,     "The  cut  over  region  (of  the  Lake  States)  has 
considerable  potentialities  for  agricultural  development,"  it  says, 
""but  not  in  the  old  conventional  manner  -?s  a,n  individual  farmer  on 
a  small  tract  of  land  struggling  'by  himself.  -  Coorserative  farming, 
possxblj'-  on  land  leased  from  the  federal  government,  states,  or 
counties ,  .with  nc  mortgages  facing  the  settlers,  and  the  farm  na- 
chinery  "bought  and"  operated  coo'oeratively ,  \^;ith  cooperative  market- 
ing of  their  Droducts,  could  tell  an  entirely  different  story,'  Some 
IJTjOOO  people  are  nov:  employed  in  agriculture  in  the  cutover  region, 
yet  farming  is  confined  only    to  about  6,0CC,0G0  acres  of  the  IS, 000,- 
000  acres  of  land  suitable  for  agriculture.     Is  it  not  conceivable 
that  agriculture,  if  atte^.^-oted  on  a,  cooperative  oasis,  could  afford 
employment  to  at  least  as  mrjiy  more  peo"nle7     The  possibilities  for 
profitable  agriculture  vjould  still  be  greater  if  additional  op-or-- 
tunities  could  be  found  for  t)art-time  Jobs  offering  small  cash  income 
near  the  farm.     This  leads  to  the  second  great  need  in  the  region, 
namely,  the  need  for  small  industries  utilizing  the  ra.w  materials 
still  available  in  the  region. . .There  are  many  small  forest  industries 
which  could  be  built  up  in  the  cutover  region  today  if  they  vreve  at 
first  initiated,  encouraged,  and  even ■ subsidized  by  the  public  itself. 
Within  nr^tional  and  state  forests  some  of  the  timber  which  is  often 
sold  to  fairly  large  operators  co^uld  be  sold  in  small  lots  to  local 
operators  or  to  coo"^'erat ive  grou-ps  of  woodworkers.    If  private 
capital,  because  of  the  risks ' involved ,  is  not  attracted  by  these 
possibilities,  the  public  has  enough  at  stake  to  justify  nalcing  the 
initial  moves..." 

Recla-ation  "A  new  2Dolicy  for  rcpajT-ient  to  the  federal  govern- 

Cost  Policy       ment  of  reclamation  project  costs  is  v/ritten  into  the 

nev/  reclamation  T^roject  act  of  1939»"  says  an  editorial 
in  the  Western  Parm  Life  (October).     "The-  nev;  act,  passed  by  the 
recent  congress  and. approved  by  President  Hoosevelt,  provides  a 
flexible  plan  for  the  repayment  of  reclrmation  -p.roject  construction 
charges.    This  plan  tries  into  account  the  ability  of  the  farmers  on 
a  project  to  repay  construction  costs.     'This  nev;  legislation,*  says 
John  C.  Pr^je,  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  reclr-xiation,   'means  much 
to  new  as  well  as  existing  ^rejects.*     In  addition  to  providing  for 
the  extension  of  re;nayment  periods  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
law  makes  it  possible  for  projects  to  apply  for  a  re-classification  of 
lands  that  would  be  helpi-'ol  to  them.    The  legislation  does  not  re- 
quire that  existing  repay:.ient  contracts  be  modified.    Any  project 
may  continue  under  its  -oresent  contract  if  it  -n^efers  to  do  so..." 
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Trainload  "An  intercstirf;  c?.Ee  ib  to  -"be  rj"g'a.ed  before  the 

Hr.tes  Asked        Inters t'^/ce  Coni..arce  CoMuission  on '.Octooer  2S,"  spys  an 

editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Jcurr.al  (Octoher  2k), 
"Railroads  serving  ilew  Orlea-is  are  seekin/?  to  establish  a  Hxainload 
rate'  on  nolasses  from  Hew  Orleans,  La..,  to  Peoria,  111,  to  the 

present  tine  the  Conr:iissior-  has  never  recognized  tra.inload  rates  or- 
any  rp„tes  on  lots  larger  than  a  single  carload.    The  present  req^uest 
for  the  rate  on  trainload  consignnents  —  1^1  cents  per  IOC  r^o^onds, 
nininun  1,S00  tons,  i^e.,  J>S  tank-car  loads  —  is  notived  "by  desire 
to  secure  nolasses  traffic  nov  uoving  on  the  Mississippi  River  in 
"barges  ovmed  "by  the  producer  at  ITew  Orleans,  destined  to  the  sane  • 
producer's  plant  at  Peoria.    The  railrcadr,  seeking  to  imt  in  this 
rate  point  out  that  it  v/ill  "be  compensatory  and  refer  to  the  report 
of  the  Pedcral  Coordinator  of  Transpcrtaticn  on  freight  tr?.ffic  v/hich 
definitely  recoanended  that  rail  carriers  should  follov;  the  v;ator 
lines  in  providing  ca.rgo  rrtes.     This  report  pointed  out  that  transpor- 
tation conditions  have  greatly  changed  frcn  irhat  they  v/ere  in  forner 
tines  ;\rhen  the  Con:nissicn  esta"blishcd  the  carload  as  its  naxinun  unit, 
and  that  tha-t  principle  does  not  a.;:iply  to  rodern  corditioiis .  o . " 

Boron  in  "The  frequent  occurrence  of  loron  deficiency  on 

Lined  Soil         overlinec?.  soils  hrs  3.ed  nar-y  investigators  to  conclude 

that  torcn  heccnes  u]:avrilablG  to  ^^lants  ^;Jider  alka.line 
conditions,"  say    3.  H.  Pin-vit-  and  W  J,  Zanna,  l^irginia  Truck  Ex];^'eri- 
nent  Sta.tion,  in  a  ^a.pnr  in  Ar.:erican  IB'ertilizer  (Octooer  lU)«  Report- 
ing studies  of  the  influence  of  "boron  upon  overlining  injury  to  snap 
"beans  and  tonatoes,  grown  in  nutrient  solutions they  conclude:  ""Boron 
wa-s  required  for  nornal  gro'voh  of  both  plants  in  "both  acid  and  alkadine 
solutions.     The  addition  of  ocrau::  aJone  to  solutions  nade- alkaline  v/ith 
line  water  did  not  i^r event  ovcrlining  injury ^     The  addition  of  "b'O'ch 
"bora^x  and  nanganese  sulfa.te  to  alkaline'  solutions  greatly  reduced 
overlining  injury.    An  ovcrl5.ned  ITorfolk  fine  sandy  loan  soil  retained 
ncre  applied  "boron  after  leaching  than  did  tl^e  sane  soil  in  an  unlined 
state,  a;nd  this  retained  ooron  renaoined  a^va-ilahle  to  plants  a^s  evi- 
denced "oy  injury  to  suoseqr.ent  cro^c.    Ovcrlimin^:  is  net  ^  '^rinary  caii.S( 
of  boron  deficiency, "  "  ^ 

Parn  Cash    ••  Farmers*  ca^.h  incone  from  narketings  and  Go-'-ernnent 

Income  payment::  in  So-^-itonber  totaled  $o^7»0C0,C00,  estimates 

the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.    The  Septem.'ber 
incone  compared  with  $6^13,000,000  for  Awaist  and  $7^+5,000,000  for 
Septenher  193^*     Incone  frcn  farm  nj.rketings  in  Septen"ber  auounted  to 
$721,000,000,  re;present ing  nore  th-'^n.  the  usur.1  seascnaJ  increase  fron 
the  $601,000,000  estin'^ted  for  August,  a.nd  was  10    percent  larger  than 
•the  $712»000,000  reported  for  Septenber  last  year,    G-overnnent  ray- 
nents  totaled  $66,000,000  in  Septenber  compared  with  .^^2,000,000  in 
August  ajid  $27,000,000  in  Se--^tem.ber  last  year. 
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Livestock  Present  indications  are  that  the  nunber  of  cattle 

Situa,tion  and  lanbs  fed  in  the  1939-^0  feeding  season  will  be 

larger  than  in  the  193^-39  season,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econonics,    The  increase  will  "be  in  the  Corn 
Belt,  as  numbers  fed  in  other  areas  probably  will  be  reduced.  Short 
feed  supplies ,  brought  about  by  drought,  proi^ably  vjill  result  in  a 
decrease  in  cattle  and  lamb  feeding  in  the  Western  States.  Slaughter 
supplies  of  hogs  throughout  the  present  marketing  year,  yihich  began 
October  1,  will  be  materially  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    An  improve- 
ment  in  both  domestic  p.nd  foreign  demand  foi:  meats  and  lard  is  in 
prospect  for  the^next  few  months.    The  recent  sharp  increases  in 
industrial  production  along  v;ith  generally  improved  business  sentiment 
probably  will  be  reflected  rather  quickly  in  increased  incomes  of  con- 
sum.ers  a.nd  in  a  stronger  demand  for  meats  and  lard. 

Exports  of  pork  and  lard  were  reduced  sharply  in 
September;  fixed  prices  paid  in  G-reat  Britain  for  American  pork  and 
lard  were  low  in  relation  to  prices  in  this  country  during  the  month. 
The  British  fixed  prices  for  cured  pork,  however,  v/ere  substantially 
increased  in  October,  and  this  probably  will  be  followed  by  increased 
exports  of  United  States  bacon  and  hams.    Prices  of  slaughter  live- 
stock declined  unevenly  dtiring  the  last  three  VvCeks  of  September,  fol- 
lowing the  sharp  advejice  v-hich  accompanied  the  outbreak  of  v^ar  in 
Europe  in  early  September.    During  the  second  v/eek  of  October  prices 
of  hogs  and  lambs  rose  slightly  but  prices  of  cattle  tended  lower. 
During  the  past  several  weeks  prices  of  feeder  cattle  have  remp^ined 
at  about  the  level  reached  in  early  September,  while  prices  of  feeder 
lar.bs  have  tended  slightly  higher.    Prices  of  all  kinds  of  livestock 
in  mid-October  were  materially  above  the  low  levels  reached  rather 
generally  about  Tiid-August. 

Electric  The  Michigan  ITarmer  (October  21)  in  an  editorial 

Eences  on  electric  fences,  says:     "Hundreds  of  fa^rmers  have 

purchased  reliable  commercial  controllers  that  are 
giving  service  without  trouble  or  danger.     Others  have  accepted  the 
statements  of  agents  r epresei^-t ing  less  satisfactory  units  only  to 
find  them  rather  costly.     Some  farmers  have  installed  home-made  out- 
fits that  are  a  constant  menace  to  livestock  and  humans... The  Under- 
writers' Laboratories,  Inc.,  an  independent  a.nd  non-profit  organiza- 
tion that  tests  electrical  appliances  and  places  the  stamp  of  approval 
only  on  the  better  types,  have  prepared  regulations  that  one  may  apply 
to  electric  fence  controllers,     Home-ma.de  units  should  be  avoided  un- 
less they  are  battery  operr.ted.     In  considering  commercial  controllers 
one  should  ask  the  agent  or  representative  to  shovj  you  that  their  pro- 
duct meets  with  the  req^uirement s  of  the  Underwriters'  Labora-tories . , . " 
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STABILIZATION  A  renewed' pledge  that  the  Treasury  Department  would 

FUND  INTACT        consult  Congress  before  using    any  part  of  the  $2,000,000,- 

000  stabilization  fund  to  assist  belligerents  in  the  Euro- 
pean war  was  made  yesterday  by  Secretary  Morgenthau  in  a  letter  respond- 
ing to    an  inquiry  by  Senator  Vandenbarg.     Ihe  Secretary  repeated  verbatim 
a  section  of  testimony  he  gave  before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee at  the  time  the  stabilization  act  was  being    considered  for  a  two- 
year  extension  last  spring.    Ee  added  that  the  stabilization  fund  is  not 
acquiring  any  currencies  of  belligerent  countries,  that  it  holds  only  small 
balances  carried  ')ver  from  pre-war  transactions  and  that  it  has  made  no 
new  enagements  under  the  "tripartite  agreement"  with  Great  Britain  and 
France  under  which  the  fund  was  established.     (New  York  Times.) 


WHEAT  STOCKS  The  Department  of    Agriculture  reported  yesterday 

DECREASE  that  stocks  of  wheat  in  interior  mills,  elevators  and  ware- 

houses and  on  fprms  on  October  1  amounted    to  U9U,755»000 
bushels.     Similar  stocks  on  the  s^^me  date  last  year  were  575 '79^' 000  bush- 
els.    Stocks  in  mills,  elevators  and  warehouses    on  October  1. were  reported 
to  be  162,5^2.000  bushels,  compared  with  17^,385,000  a  year  ago.     (A. P.) 

BRITISH  CURB  Effective  day  before  yesterday,  the  United  Kingdom 

IlVlPORTS  Board  of  Trade  has  restricted  imports,  except  under  license, 

of  all  classes  of  industrial  and  agricultural  machinery, 
plant  appliances  and  parts,  components  and  accessories,  including  tractors 
but  excluding  locomotives,  airplanes  and  other  vehicles,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment   announced  yesterday.     Import  licenses  for  machine  tools  will 
be  issued  only  to  importers  on  lists  approved  by  the  controller  of  machine 
tools.     (New  York  Times.) 

CITIES  FOR  Secretary  Wallace  yesterday  announced  selection  of 

FOOD  STAIVEPS        Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  as  areas. to  which  the 

food  stamp  plan  will  be  extended.     Operation  of  the  program 
in  the  St.  Paul  area  will  cover  all  of  Ramsey  County,  including  the  city 
of  St.  Ppul,  While  operation  in  the  Minneapolis  area  will  be  limited  to 
the  city  of  Minneapolis.      Minneapolis  h=s  a  population  of  approximately 
500,000  and  Ramsey  County  approximately  290,000,  with  275,000  of  these  in 
the  city  of  St.  Paul.    There"  is  a  total  of  about  52,000  relief  cases  in 
the  two  areas,  representing  around  130,000  individuals. 
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AgriculturPvl  "The  farm-mortgage  debt  stands  at  approximately  7 

Mortgage  Debt    billion  dollars,"  says  the  Agricultural  Situation 

(October)  in  a  note  on  the  article,  "Thirty  Years  of 
Mortgage  Debt"  by  Donald  C.  Horton.     "This  is  the  smallest  figure  in 
20  years.    It  compares  v;ith  the  high  record  of  nearly  11  billion  dol- 
lars in  the  early  1920*s.    rarm-mortg?.ge  debt  has  been  reduced 
markedly  during  the  current  decade,  but  is  still  much  higher  than  in 
the  years  immediately  preceding  the  World  War  a  quarter  century  ago." 
"The  peak  in  farm-mortgage  debt  for  the  entire  period  1910-39  ^^-5;  in 
1922-23,  about  172  percent  above  the  I9IO-IU  level,"  the  article  says 
in  part.    "Agricultural  prices  and  land  values  had  collapsed  early 
in  1920,  nevertheless  the  total  farm-mortgage  debt  continued  to  rise  .  ■ 
in  1920,  1921,  and  1922. ..After  reaching  an  estimated  total,  of .  ner^^xly  . 
11  billion  dollars  at  the  beginning  of  I923,  the  f a.rm-mortgage  debt.  • 
declined  during  each  subsecuent  year  except  1927 •    The  decline  during 
1923  was  m.oderate,  but  during  I92U  it  v/as  greatly  accelerated. .  ,Fol- 
lov;ing  a  slight  rise  during  1927  the  gradual  decline  continued  dov/n  . 
to.  1932  vjhen  again  foreclosures  reached  high  levels  and  mortgage  debt 
declined  sharply.    During  I932  and  I933  the  total  fell  by  about  one- • 
seventh.    The  decline  since  1933  ^-^^  been  gradual  v/ith-  the  greatest 
decline  for  any  year  being  in  I936.    About  one-half  of  the  decline  of 
mortgdxge- debt  from  January  1,  I929  "to  1939  occurred  during  1932  cind-- 
1933 »  ^^^^  about  one- third  in  the  5  years  from  January  1,  193^  to 
January  1,  1939»    .^he  total  farm-mortgage  debt  of  approximately  7 
billion  dollars  outstanding  on  January  1,  1939  '^'^^-^  27.6  percent  below 
•the  .total  for  January  1,  I929  and  about  3U  percent  below  the.  peak 
reached  in  1922-23 .    The  f arn-mortgage  debt  nov/  stands  at  a  level 
approximately  equal  to  that  in  I9IS  and  is  about  2.2  tines  the  total 
on  January  1,  1910...^' 

Hunting  "A  total  of  108  farmer  cooperative  clubs  are  con- 

on  Farms  trolling  the  hunt i2ig  on  some  ^95,2^2  acres  in  2k 

Michigan  counties , this  fall,"  says    an-  editorial  in  ■. 
the  Michigan  Farmer  (October  21).    "This  does  not  mean  that  hunters 
who  are  thoughtful  of  the  rights  of  farmers  will  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  seeking  game,  but  it  is  a  notice  to  the  lawless  and  reck- 
less individuals  that  they  are  no  longer  welcome,  and  the  farmers  v/ho 
grovj  and  feed  the  game  are  organizing  to  protect  their  property  and  ." 
their  lives.    These  cooperatives  are  beneficial  to  the  true  sportsman. 

Articles  on  ■    The  Washington  Star  (October  22)  contains  two 

Department         articles  on  the  vjork  of  the  Department:     Science  En- 
listed for  Farmer  to  Find  New  Riches  in  Crops  (regiona;l 
research  laboratories)  by  C,  Belmont  Faries;  and  Federal  "Food 
Detectives"  Protect  ConsuLiers  Against  Poisonous  Bacteria,  by  Eleanor' 
Reynolds. 
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Oats,  Barley  In  .recent  years  the  cash  in-come  received  "by 

Income  Report    grov/ers  of  oats  has  "been  less  than  half  as  large  as  it 

WP.s  in  the  years  Just  "before  the  World  War,  according 
to  a  report  "by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,    This  report 
contains  a  record  of  farm  income  from  oats  and  barley  covering  each 
year  from  I9IO  through  1932*  long  decline  in  income  from  oats 

has  ."been  caused  largely  "by  the  reduction  in  requirements  for  feed  for 
horses  and  mules  ir  cities.    The  smaller  export  demand  and  the  lessened 
amount  of.  "barley  used  for  industrial  purposes  has  accounted  for  the 
decline  in  incom.e  from  "barley.    Luring  the  v;ar  years  income  from-  oats 
increased  until  in  I9IS  it  was  tv/o  and  one  half  times  the  I9IO-IU 
average.    But  following  the  v;ar  there  was  a  sharp  decline  and  with 
.various  ups  and  downs  the  income  "by  193^  had  fallen  so  low  it  was 
only  23  percent  of  the  pre-war  average.    That  i^articular  year  reflected 
the  serious  drought  and  short  oats  crop  as  vjell  as  a  low  price.  Since 
193^  there  has  been  some  improvement  but  on  an  average  the  growers  of 
oats  are  still  receiving  a  relatively  low  income  from  that  crop.     In  a 
general  vjay  the  income  from  barley  has  follov/ed  the  sexie  trend  as  that 
from  oats. 

^Potato  "Potato  Pioneers"  in  TTew  England  Homestead 

Pioneers  (October  21)  C.  3.  Maits,  Jr.,  tells  how  Aroostook 

County  (Me.)  potato  growers  are  practicing  erosion  control.  "George 
Henry  Stone  is  one  of  the  pioneers,"  the  author  says.     "He  ad-mits 
that  the  hea^/y  rains  stole  his  soil  and  fertilizer  av/ay  faster  than 
he  could  figure  out  v;ays  to  stop  the  losses  under  the  system  of  farm- 
ing he  used  until  three  years  ago.     In  1937*  v/ith  the  help  of  erosion 
specialists  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Stone  gradually  began 
to  change  his  far;n  from  a  patchwork  quilt  of  square  fields  to  a  field 
arrangement  that  bent  to  the  roll  and  pitch  of  the  slope.    Up  and  down- 
hill potato  rows  gp.ve  v;ay  to  curving  contour  rov/s  that  followed  the 
level  so  that  each  ridge  op-posed  a  constant  barrier  to  the  dovxnhill 
rush  of  water  from  Aroostock*s  sudden  hea.vy  summer  shov/ers.     In  a 
natural  field  drainageway,  v/here  g^ully  filling  had  been  a  perennial 
chore,  Stone  sowed  soil-holding  grass  to  line  the  drainageway  with  a 
tough  sod  that  not  even  a  cloudburst  could  budge.    As  other  growers 
found  out  that  x^otatoes  didn't  rot  in  the  ground  v/hen  their  hillside 
fields  were  laid  out  across  the  slope,  instead  of  up  and  dov;nhill, 
use  of  the  new  curved,  erosion-free  fr.rming  began  to  spread. .  .Since 
1937  more  than  a  hundred  farmers  have  adopted  conservation  farming 
systems  for  their  fields  in  a  30,000  acre  demonstration  area.  Today, 
G-eorge  Stone  and  a  few  of  the  older  potato  men  in  this  area  have  ■ 
been  pioneers  tvrice.     In  a  frontier  country  still  so  new  that  wild 
bull  moose  have  been  knov/n  to  lose  their  way  into  a.  tovm,  they  have 
lived  to  start  a  method  of  conservation  farming  that  will  stop  soil 
exploitation..." 
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Drought  Is  Another  week  of  extremely  dry  weather,  augmented 

Widespread         "by  abnormally  high  temperatures,  has  intensified 

droughty  conditions  in  most  sections  of  the  country, 
says  the  Weather  Bureau.    The  drought  is  unusually  widespread,  extend- 
ing during  the  last  few  weeks  into  the  Southeastern  States,    At  the 
present  time  surface-soil  moisture  is  fairly  favorable  in  Michigan, 
most  Atlantic  coast  sections  north  of  the  Potomac  Valley,  and  in 
Florida.    Also  conditions  have  not  "become  acute  as  yet  in  Alabama, 
Texas,  and  a  fev7  other  local  areas,  but  otherwise  there  is  urgent 
need  of  moisture  everywhere  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic 
coast.    Some  interior  sections  report  less  than  1  inch  of  rainfall 
during  the  last  9  weeks.     In  the  Great  Basin  of  the  West,  especially 
Utah,  conditions  are  favorable,  while  recent  moisture  has  been  help- 
ful in  the  north  Pacific  coastal  areas.    Farm  work  made  good  progress, 
exceiit  it  is  too  dry  for  plowing  and  fall  seeding  over  large  sections. 
In  Northern  States  there  has  been  no  material  frost  damage  this 
autumn  as  staple  crops  had  matured  before  frost. 

The  week  brought  no  relief  to  droughty  conditions  that  have  pre- 
vailed for  a  long  time  in  practically  all  the  principal  small-grain 
producing  sections  of  the  country.    There  was  not  only  no  appreciable 
rainfall  during  the  past  week,  but  abnormally  high  temperatures  made 
the  lack  of  moisture  more  effective  and  rain  is  needed  badly  practically 
everywhere  between  the  Appalachian  and  Hoclcy  Mountains.     In  considerable 
portions  of  the  Great  Basin  of  the  West  conditions  are  favorable  and 
are  mostly  satisfactory  in  Texas,  but  othervjise  there  is  an  urgent  need 
of  moisture,  except  in  parts  of  the  Lake  region  and  some  sections  of  the 
Northeast. 

Ethics  of  William  Allen  White  writes  in  the  November  Atlantic 

Advertising       Monthly  on  "The  Ethics  of  Advertising."    "We  must  not 

forget  that  a  generp.tion  ago  our  advertising  agencies 
tried  to  check  the  passage  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act,"  he  says  in 
part.     "They  did  cripple  it.     Certain  agencies  within  the  last  eighteen 
months  have  tried  to  check  just  and  equitable  lav/s  directed  at  frau- 
dulent advertising  and  merchandising  of  injurious  food,  poisonous  drugs, 
and  shoddy  clothing.     The  force  of  this  evil  influence  in  our  demo- 
cratic institutions  is  too  real  to  be  minimized.    But  this  is  no  time 
or  place  to  *pass  a  law'  controlling  the  advertising  agencies.  First 
of  all,  public  opinion  must  continue  to  work.     The  social  conscience  of 
men  who  'run  advertising  agencies  must  be  quickened.    Publishers  who 
sell  their  advertising  space  through  the  agencies  must  face  the  reality 
of  potential  corrugation.    Finally,  the  patrons  who  buy  goods  which  ad- 
vertisers vrould  sell  must  look  sharply  to  see  that  they,  as  purchasers, 
are  not  abetting  bribery  in  its  most  insidious  form.     Indeed,  all  three 
partners  in  the  function  of  advertising  must  cone  to  understand  that 
this  force,  centred  in  a  dozen  national  advertising  agencies  with  power 
to  thwart  free  democratic  x-^urpose,  cannot  be  exercised  without  honest 
caution,  without  high  patriotism..." 
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WALLACE  "Pressure  groups"  were  described  by  Secretary  Wallace 

ON  TRADE  yesterday  as  an  integral  part  of  the  American  scene,  says 

BARHIERS  an  Associated  Press  report  from  San  Francisco.     "No  pres- 

sure group  in  America  can  successfully  abuse  its  power  at 
the  expense  of  the  general  welfare,"  he  told  the  Western  Conference  on 
G-overnmental  Problems.     "It  may  succeed  for  a  while,  but  it  cannot  suc- 
ceed for  very  lang  if  our  democracy  is  functioning  properly.    There  is  no 
sense  in  deploring  pressure  groups,  for  they  are  a  component  part  of  de- 
mocracy and  have  been  active  on  the  American  scene  for  15O  years;  what  is 
important  is  that  there  exists  such  a  tension  between  competing  pressure 
groups  that  no  one  pressure  group  can  be  powerful  enough  to  dominate  the 
public  will . " 

He  blamed  the  pressure  of  economic  groups  largely  for  the  "absurd 
lengths"  to  which  economic  barriers  have  been  erected  between  states.  He 
particularly  protested  the  "expensive  and  irksome"  regulations  some  states 
have  placed  on  interstate  trucking.    Mr.  V/allace  suggested  three  ways  to 
prevent  state  "protective  laws  from  having  damaging  results  on  the  public 
generally,  as  well  as  on  those  groups  they  were  designed  to  protect."  He 
suggested  that  Congress  could  regulate  interstate  commerce,  but  this,  he 
said,  would  be  "expensive  and  require  much  legal  activity."    The  states 
could  get  together  qnd  adopt  uniform  laws,  but  this,  he  went  on,  would 
"seem  hopelessly  optimistic."    Joint  federal-state  action,  with  each  sup- 
plementing and  reinforcing"  the  other,  he  said,  "offers  the  most  hope." 


FARM  EXPORTS  Foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in  September  in- 

INCRSASS  TRADE  creased  in  value  compared  with  both  August  and  September, 

193s,  with  war  conditions  playing  a  part  in  both  export  and 

import  trade,-  the  Commerce  Department  announced  yesterday.    Total  exports 
-in  September  were  $288,573,000,     compared  with  $250,837,000  in  August. 

The  rise  in  exports,  including  re-exports,  which  amounted  to  about 

15  percent,  mainly  was  accounted  for  by  increases  in  shipments  of  agri- 
.  cultural  products,  including  raw  cotton,  dried  and  canned  fruits,  lard, 

flour    and  corn.     Shipments  of  tobacco,  however,  were  unusually  low  for 

September,  although  they  showed  some  increase  over  shipments    in  August. 

(New  York  Times. ) 


EMPLOYMENT  Due  to  the  sharp  business  upturn  and  consequent  re- 

employment, unemployment  benefit  payments  in  September 
dropped  2k  percent  below  the  Aug'ist  total,  the  Social  Security  Board 
announced  yesterday.  (Press.) 
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Padk  Mules  "The  mule,  replaced  in  the  furrov;  "by  agricultural 

in  Forests         mechanization,  has  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains  v/here 

another  field  of  endeavor  has  been  opened,"  says  Lew 
Nichols,  Forest  Service  (Missoula,  Montana)  in  an  s.rticle  in  Western 
Livestock  Journal  (October  10) •     "Centrally  located  in  the  Northern 
Region  —  one  of  the  ten  administrative  divisions  into  which  the  Forest 
Service  is  divided  —  is  a  Remount  Depot  from  vrhich  complete  emergency 
pack  outfits  may  be  sent  to  needed  locations  vjith  a  speed  that  is  amaz- 
ing to  those  unfamiliar  with  the  setuj)  of  the  system.    Upon  receir^t  of 
a  fire  call,  an  alarm  bell  starts  the  crev;  into  immediate  action.  The 
truck  is  backed  to  the  loading  ramp  by  the  corrals,  and  nine  mules  and 
a  saddle  horse  are  slipped  into  their  places  in  the  truck.    Heavy  gog- 
gles are  strap-ned  over  the  animals*  eyes  to  enable  them  to  withstand  th 
v/ind  caused  by  fast  travel.    Since  saddles  and  other  necessities  a,re 
already  loaded  the  truck  driver  and  packer  climb  aboard  and  the  truck 
rolls  av/ay,  sometimes  in  as  little  o.s  fifteen  minutes  after  the  alarm 
first  sounds.    Trained  in  the  intricacies  of  truck  travel,  these  mule 
strings  are  not  troublesome  enroute,  even  though  on  good  straight'  roads 
the  truck  travels  at  fifty  miles  an  hour. • .At  the  same  time  that  the 
mule  string  is  leaving  the  remount  depot,  another  truck  or  convoy  of 
trucks  is  leaving  a  Forest  Service  warehouse  somewhere  close  to  the  . 
fire,  and  will  arrive  at  the  designated  en d- of -t he-road  spot  probably 
ahead  of  the  mule  truck.    This  outfit  will  be  loaded  v;ith  carefully 
roped  and  balanced  packs  of  tools,  grub,  cook  outfits  and  other  neces- 
sities, all  of  which  are  in  units  so  sized  djtA  shaped  that  they  may  be 
slung  on  the  mules'  backs  a  fev;  moments  after  the  mule  truck  arrives. 
Meanv/hile  a  local  nan,  familiar  with  the  country,  awaits  the  arrival 
of  the  packer  to  show  him  proper  trails  and  give  such  additional' 
directions  as  may  be  necessary.    A  mule  is  more  desirable  than  a  horse 
as  a  pack  animal.    Princi]pally  it  is  due  to  his  disposition,  in  that 
he  naturally  is  inclined  to  'follov;  the  leader'  and  v/ith  proper  train- 
ing at  an  early  age  this  is  turned  into  a  highly  valuable  asset  by 
mule  handlers  of  the  Forest  Service..." 

Tung  Oil  "It  is  too  bad  that  a  nev;  agricultural  industry  - 

Supi?lics  is  being  jeopardized  by  high-pressure  promotion  methods, 

says  an  editorial  in  Country  G-entlenan  (November).  "The 
production  of  tung  oil  night  become  an  inxiortant  added  source  of  farm 
revenue  in  this  country  if  it. were  allowed  to  develop  in  a  sane,  order^ 
ly  xi^ay.    With  the  Japanese  navy  in  control  of  all  important  Chinese 
ports,  bottling  up  the  normal  flov;  of  exports,  the  American  paint  and 
varnish  industry  is  hard  pressed  to  get  tung  oil  at  reasonable  prices.. 
The  tung  tree  can  be  grovm,  and  is  being  grown  on  limited  acreages,  in 
our  own  G-ulf  Coast  states ..  .During  the  past  few  years,  the  agricultural 
press  has  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  tung  oil  as  an  Anerican  crop, 
and  in' several  parts  of  the  South  the  real  estate  pronoters  have  taken 
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advantage  of  this  pulilicity  and  are  again  reri^ing  0,  hrrvest  from  un-  . 
vrary  investors e     Some  offices  have  staffs  of  a  dozen  or  more  glil:  sales- 
men vrho  paint  the  picture  in  "bonanza  terns,     Timg  oil  is  i^ot  a  "bonanza 
crop.     If  land  is  shrevdl;-  selected  and  obtained  at  reasonable  prices, 
if  the  climate  is  right,  if  the  owner  is  sufficiently  financed  to  v;3.it 
five  or  six  years  for  the  tree  to  reach  bearing  age  —  then  a.  tung 
grove  is  apt  to  be  a  good  investment  that  pays  a  nice,  but  not  fantastic, 
return,    Moreover,  the  oi-mer  must  be  able  to  weather  the  bad  years  mien 
an  unreasonable  frost  wipes  out  the  crop,  for  the  tung  tree  is  very 
sensitive  to  cold.    The  tung  industry  v.'ent  through  one  damaging  period 
of  wildcat  promotion  a  decade  or  more  ago.    Apparently  it  must  wer\ther 
another  similar  era  before  it  lands  on  its  feet.,." 

Virginia  The  Hichmcnd  Times  Dispatch  ^ays  in  an  editorial 

rarm  Youth         that  at  the  ar.nual  convention  of  the  Put^ire  Farmers 

of  Am.erica  this  year,  eight  young  Virginia  farmers 
received  the  American  Farmeri:  degree  and  the  Virginia  Future  Farmers 
of  America  placed  fourth  in  the  contest  for  state  association  awards; 
that  in  I937  and  1938  Virginia  boys  won  the  title  of  "Star  Farmer  of 
America"  raid  the  cash  -^rize  of  $^00  awarded  annually  by  the  Kansas 
City  Star;  and  that  in  1938  the  South  Hill  (Va.)  Chapter  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  v/on  the  annua.l  av/ard  for  the  best  chapter 
in  the  United  States.     "Virginia's  next  ge?ioration  is  winning  more 
than  its  share  of  honors,"  it  continues,     "It  mc-^iis  that  agr icv.ltural 
education  in  Virginia  high  schools,  and  the  courses  of  practical  in- 
struction gi^^en  by  that  Imi^ortant  citizen,  the  county  a'^ent,  are  be^^i- 
ing  fruit  in  the  fields.     The  plantation  system  has  been  breaking  up 
in  Virginia  for  many  years.    Farms  have  been  grov/ing  smaller,  and  the 
tendency  has  been  for  fnrm  ttuys  and  girls  to  migrite  to  the  cities,,. 
There  have  been  many  results  of  the  migration  of  youth  in  Virginia 
but  one  of  the  most  serious  has  been  the  depletion  of  the  soil  re- 
sources of  the  State  by  the  nnanbitious  farn.in-":  of  those  who  have 
ydanted  the  same  crops  yerr  after  3'ear,  and  have  been  content  v/ith 
a.  bare  subsistence  standard  of  living.    The  men  who  ;xre  graduating 
from  Virginia.  Polytechnic  Institute  and  going  out  to  teach  in  the 
county  high  schools,  and  to  work  as  county  agents,  are  putting  yoiith, 
ambition,  and  education,  to  vrork  on  Virginia  farms," 

Ms.turity  Lrw  This  is  the  first  sevason  in  m.any  years  vjhen  the 

for  Citrus         citrus  movement  in  Florida  did  not  open  late  in  Auf^-ust 

or  the  early  part  of  Septeriber.     Th'is  delay  in  the 
opening,  it  is  said,  v;as  the  direct  result  of  the  new  m.aturity  laws, 
which  v/ere  designed  to  curtail  the  movement  of  innatiire  fruit.  These 
maturity  laws  not  only  call  for  more  rigid  chemical  tests,  but  they  also 
prohibit  "che  picking  of  citrus  fruit  until  it  shows  ci  "natural  break  in 
color."     "The  Florida  citrus  industry  is  x^'^J-tting  forth  superhuman  effort 
this  yea,r  in  view  of  the  new  maturity  lai^s  to  assure  ciily  the  receipt 
of  ripe,  accepta.ble  Florida  citrus  on  the  markets,"  according  to  L.  \'» 
Marvin,  advertising  manager  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Commission,  (Calif'jrnia 
Citrograpli,  Ilovenber,  ) 
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Better  "Research  under  the  direction  of  iDr.  C.  D.  Dahle 

Butter  and  D,  V.  Josephson,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment 

Station,  shows  that  the  addition  of  an  extract  of  oat 
flour  to  sweet  or  sour  cream  prior  to  pasteurization  and  churning 
materially  improves  the  keeping  quality  of  the  resulting  "butter,"  says 
Lester  H,  Hartwig,  assistant  agricultural  editor,  Pennsylvania  State 
'College,  in  Country  G-entleman  (Hovember) ,     "In  the  experiment  work, 
Dahle  and  Josephson  used  sv/eet,  sour,  and  very  poor,  yeasty  high-acid 
creams.    All  were  churned  and  worked  under  identical  conditions.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  use  of  oat  flour  in  controlling  oxidation  in 
stored  "butter  was  me.rked.     In  the  case  of  "butter  made  from  sweet  cream 
and  stored  at  a  temperature  of  hO  to  ^5  degrees  PahrerJieit,  the  control 
sample  dropped  from  an  original  score  of  92  to  90  during  the  eight-v/eek 
period  of  storage.    A  sample  treated  v/ith  the  proper  oat  flour  mixture 
and  stored  under  identical  conditions  had  an  initial  score  of  92  and 
a  final  score  of  31-^.    Naturally,  the  initial  scores  of  "butter  made 
from  cream  of  poor  quality  were  rather  low,  "but  the  oat  flour  mixture 
afforded  almost  complete  protection  against  oxidation  during  the  first 
four  weeks  of  storage  at  a  temperature  of  Uo  to  degrees." 

Western  Roads  Round-trip  coach  fares  in  western  railroad  terri- 

Reduce  Pares      tory  are  "being  temporarily  reduced  to  1.8  cents  a  mile, 

effective  December  15,  compared  with  1.9  cents  a  mile 
at  present,  Hugh  ¥.  Siddall,  chairman  of  the  Transcontinental-Western 
Passenger  Association,  announced.    Pie  said  the  reduction  is  being  made 
to  encourage  larger  holiday  traffic  on  the  railroads  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  public  response  would  be  sufficient  to  permit  the  lov/er 
rate  to  be  made  permanent.    Present  one-way  coach  fare  in  western 
territory  is  two  cents  a  mile.     (Wall  Street  Journal,  October  26.) 

Trade  Study  A  coordinating  committee  of  five  representatives 

Committee  from  government  agencies  interested  in  Latin  American 

trade  has  been  formed  to  study  Latin  American  trade 
problems  and  prevent  duplication  of  activity  by  the  various  govern- 
ment agencies.    The  committee,  headed  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
G-rady,  v/as  selected  from  the  interdepartmental  executive  commercial 
policy  committee,  a  group  formed  to  study  all  United  States  trade 
problems.     Other  members  of  the  coordinating  com^mittee  are  Under- 
secretary of  the  Treasury  Hanes ,  Undersecretary  of  Commerce  Noble, 
Warren  Pierson,  President  of  the  Export  Import  Bank,  and  L.  A.  Wheeler, 
head  of  the  foreign  agricultural  service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.    (Wall  Street  Journal.) 

Tropical  A  new  tropical  flower  garden  in  the  main  conserva- 

Garden  tories  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx  Park,  will 

be  opened  formally  Friday  afternoon,  November  3.  The 
garden  will  be  open  to  the  public  the  following  day.    The  occasion  also 
v/ill  mark  the  opening  of  the  season^  s  indoor  floral  displays,  in  which 
from  2,000  to  5,000  pots  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants  are  exhibited, 
(New  York  Times. ) 


